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LEFT TO THE WORLD 



CHAPTER I. 

MISS PALMER AND HER NEPHEW. 

When Mary and Kitty were separated in 
the street by those seeking to escape from 
the firemen and their followers, Kitty strove 
to avoid the rush, by running for a short 
distance in front of the crowd, till she came 
to a corner, which she quickly turned, and 
was met by another small crowd of men 
and boys, hastening with greater speed to 
the scene of confusion than she was making 
to escape from it. She could not avoid 
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2 MISS PALMER AND HER NEPHEW. 

coming in contact with one of the mob, and 
was knocked down, falling heavily on the 
pavement. 

Although people in the city of New York 
are not crushed to death while attending 
fiinerals, witnessing processions and iUu- 
minations, or coming out of theatres, yet it 
is the only city in America where such an 
accident as befell Kitty would be likely to 
happen ; and the inhabitants will no doubt 
ascribe the cause of this to its being so 
much infested by those who have once been 
her Majesty's subjects, and who, when a 
few hundreds of them are together, behave 
more rudely, in the way of pushing, crowd- 
ing, and rushing over each other, than any 
other people on earth. 

When the crowd that had overthrown 
Kitty passed, another gathered around her. 
She was raised up, and found to be quite 
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insensible. Her head had come violently 
in contact with the pavement, and she was 
stunned by the blow. 

A man, who seemed to speak profes- 
sionally, stated, after looking at her, that 
she would be all right in a few minutes. 

A young man then forced his way 
through the crowd, and, catching hold of 
Kitty, exclaimed : " Sarah ! my dear Sarah ! 
I was afraid it was you." 

He then lifted her in his arms, and those 
around giving way, he carried her to a 
carriage standing near, and placing her in 
it, said to an elderly lady sitting in the 
carriage : 

" Here, aunt, is one of your friends in 
distress." 

"Poor creature!" exclaimed the lady; 
" I suppose she has been hurt by that horrid 
mob r 
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" Yes ; she was knocked down, and run 



over/' 



" Poor thing ! poor thing ! Tell James 
to drive home as fast as he can, and to call 
at Dr. Morton's on the way/' 

The young man spoke to the coachman, 
who started the horses up the street at a 
sharp trot. 

The carriage was but a few minutes in 
reaching the place the woman called home ; 
and by the time Kitty had been placed on 
a sofa in the back-parlour, the doctor ar- 
rived. He opened a vein in Kitty's right 
arm ; and, soon after the blood commenced 
flowing, she began to breathe more strongly, 
and to move her eyelids. The young man 
who had placed her in the carriage noticed 
this, and left the room. 

In a few minutes Kitty so far recovered 
as to gaze wildly about, and ask for Mary. 
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" Do not worry yourself about Mary," 
said the lady ; " I believe she is quite safe. 
Do you know what has happened to you V 

Kitty for some time made no answer, 
but seemed trying to collect and arrange 
her scattered and wandering senses. 

" Where am IV' she then asked, " Is 
this La Fayette House? I have been 
hurt." 

" Yes," said the doctor ; " and you must 
keep quiet for a little time, till you get well. 
You have no occasion for any anxiety ; so 
don't have any thing to do with it. I 
have something for you here that is much 
better." 

That something was a sleeping-draught ; 
and soon after it was administered, Kitty 
yielded to its influence, and fell into a sound 
sleep. 

An hour after, the young man before 
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b MISS PALMER AND HER NEPHEW. 

mentioned met the lady in the front-par- 
lour. 

"Well, aunt/' said he, "how is your 
patient V 

" In a nice sleep,*' answered the woman. 
" Doctor Morton says that when she wakes 
she will be all right ; but, Henry, I have a 
strong suspicion that you have imposed 
upon me. That young giri appears so pure, 
young, and innocent, I can hardly beheve 
that she belongs to that unfortunate class 
you call my ' friendsJ 

" I have no doubt, aunt, that, if I had 

introduced to your notice an innocent girl 
in distress, you would think the crime a 
very serious one. But in this case I don't 
think I've ofiFended ; for, a few minutes be- 
fore she met with the accident, I saw her 
turned out of a common public-house, as a 
person unfit to be in it." 
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At hearing this, an unpleasant expres- 
sion, that had clouded the woman's features, 
was dispelled, and she appeared pleased 
with herself and every one else. 

'^She has been asking for some one 
named Mary," said the woman ; " whom do 
you think she means V 

" I don't know," answered the nephew. 
" Very likely her companion, whom I saw 
turned out of the public-house with her." 
" Was she older than this one 1" 
" Yes, by four or five years." 
'' Then the girl I have had better be kept 
away from her. I can save her now, if she 
is not allowed to associate with older and 
more evil companions. I would Uke to 
save them both, but cannot be bothered 
with more than one at a time. But really, 
Henry, I had begun to fear that you had 
been deceiving me, and that my time and 
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8 MISS PALMEE AND HER NEPHEW. 

care were being thrown away upon some 
modest, innocent girl, who does not need 
my attention. I am pleased to think you 
have not; for I do not Hke to labour in 
vain, nor to be deceived by one I have be- 
friended as I have you. But I must go 
and look after that poor, unfortunate girl, 
for she will soon wake." 

She then left the room ; and as she 
disappeared, a smile came over the face of 
the young man, giving it a very pleasing 
appearance. He was amused at the idea 
of his aunt being pleased at some evidence 
for behoving that the unfortunate girl they 
had brought home that day was not what 
she ought to be. 

" Yes," thought he ; " my poor, deluded 
aunt is quite dehghted to know, or think, 
that a girl so young, so beautiM, and lady- 
like in appearance, has been unfortunate, 
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and been led so far astray as to be thought 
only worthy of being turned from a public- 
house into the street. Did she think that 
poor girl innocent of all crime, she would 
turn her into the street immediately, and I 
should probably have to follow her, for 
haying called the attention of my aunt to 
a person she would think unworthy of her 
notice." 

Miss Harriet Palmer, the lady whom 
the young man called aunt, was an old 
maid, about forty years of age. She had 
been neglected by her male acquaintances 
when young, or at least by two or three 
from whom she cared to receive any parti- 
cular attentions, and the shady side of thirty 
found her ever ready to express some con- 
temptuous opinion of man. 

For many years she had earned a living 
by being an assistant-teacher in a young 
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ladies' boarding-school; and, when about 
thirty-two years of age, had been suddenly 
relieved from this occupation by receiving 
a fortune, on the death of a rich old aunt. 
Miss Palmer then could have had many 
lovers, but she rejected the advances of each 
with proper contempt. She was a kind- 
hearted, benevolent woman ; and ever 
since coming into possession of her pro- 
perty, had been devoting her time, and 
much of her money, to improve the con- 
dition of the poor and unfortunate of her 
sex, although many of her acts, inspired 
by good intentipns, were unguided by sound 
judgment. 

Henry Mann, the nephew, was the only 
person of her male acquaintances with 
whom Miss Palmer was on friendly terms. 
She had promised to leave him all her pro- 
perty, on the condition that he should reside 
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in her house, and attend to her business. 
He was a very respectable, well-behaved 
young man — considering that he had been 
brought up in the city of New York — ^and 
deserved all the kindness his aunt bestowed 
upon him. 

As the reader undoubtedly understands, 
he was the young man who picked up the 
note that Mary had accidentally dropped 
over the balcony of La Fayette House. 
He was in too much haste at the time to 
call in ; but two hours later, when in the 
neighbourhood with his aunt, who was 
shopping, he spoke to a constable, and 
called at the house, as the reader has been 
abeady informed. He happened to be 
passing immediately after the accident hap- 
pened to Kitty — curiosity led him to see 
what had occurred, and he recognised her 
as being one of the girls he had seen turned 
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out of La Fayette House. Knowing much 
of the disposition and peculiarities of his 
aunt, he did not hesitate to place Kitty in 
her carriage. 



CHAPTER IL 

KITTY HAS A TALK WITH MISS PALMEK. 

When Kitty awoke from sleep, she was 
nearly recovered from the eflFects of her 
late accident. Miss Palmer was sitting in 
the room, reading by the light of a shaded 
lamp. 

For a few minutes after waking, Kitty 
refrained from speaking, and devoted the 
time in trying to comprehend what had 
passed. She remembered being turned 
with Mary from La Fayette House, and 
the confusion and rush of crowds in the 
street. Every thing was then for a while 
forgotten. She had a confiised recollec- 
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14 KITTY HAS A TALK WITH MISS PALMEE. 

tion of a man placing a bandage around her 
arm, and of seeing and conversing with a 
strange woman. 

All became at length plain to her un- 
derstanding, and she knew that she had in 
some way been injured, — separated from 
her sister, and conveyed to some house 
where she had never been before. 

She partly arose, and the next instant 
Miss Palmer was by her side. 

" I need not ask if you are better," said 
the kind old maid, " for I can see that you 
are. You must be thankfiil for the mercy 
God has shown you." 

" What mercy ?" asked Kitty, in a tone 
that expressed much anxiety to learn for 
what she should be thankful. 

" What mercy, my child ? Why, have 
you not had a narrow escape of being 
killed 1 and should you not be thankful 
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that you were not 1 And that is not all 
you have to be thankful for. Grod has 
been merciftd to you by causmg you to be 
placed in my care. You may not think so 
now ; but you will some time." 

" How came I to be placed in your care 1 
and how long have I been here 1" 

"My nephew picked you up in the 
street, where you had been knocked down, 
and placed you in my carriage. That was 
this afternoon, and now it is about ten 
o'clock in the evening." 

"Was there any one with me? Did 
your nephew not see any thing of my 
sister r 

" No. I don't think she was there." 

"Then she must have lost me in the 
crowd before I was knocked down. I must 
try to find her immediately,'' said Kitty, 
rising from the sofa to her feet. 
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" No, my child ; it is too late for you 
to think of any thing of the kind. You 
must have a cup of tea and go to bed. I 
mil talk to you about finding your sister in 
the morning. You can do nothing to-night." 

Kitty made but little opposition to this, 
for she felt that the woman was speaking 
the truth, and she did not feel able to go 
out, even had there been any prospect of 
her finding Mary. 

After drinking the tea that was brought 
her, she was conducted to a room, — ^not to 
pass the night in sleeping, but to lie and 
think. 

Early the next morning Miss Palmer 
knocked at her door, to make inquiries of 
her welfare, and found that she was up, 
and dressed ready to go out. 

" What !" exclaimed the old maid, " are 
you wanting to leave me already ?" 
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" I am very anxious about my sister/* 
said Kitty, *' and I know that she will be 
nearly distracted to think she has lost me. 
I must try to find her." 

" Come down and have some toast and 
coflFee/' said the old lady ; " and while you 
are taking it, I wish to talk with you.'' 

Kitty followed her down to the back- 
parlour, where the bell was rung, and 
breakfast ordered for two. 

"Now, my child," said Miss Palmer, 
" will you please tell me your name V 

" Catharine Lawlor." 

" Well, Catharine, I have much to say 
to you, and may as well commence im- 
mediately. You are a girl whom Nature 
has designed as an ornament to your sex ; 
and to me there cannot be a more melan- 
choly thought than that of your being any 
thing else. Would you not like to change 

VOL. ni. c 



18 KITTY HAS A TALK WITH MISS PALMER. 

your present way of living, — find a per- 
manent, good home, and earn your bread 
by some respectable occupation V^ 

For a moment Kitty knew not how to 
answer this question, for she hardly knew 
what the woman meant. Experience had 
made her doubtful of the friendship of 
strangers ; but there could be but little 
harm in her telling the truth. Knowing 
that she and Mary did want a good home 
and respectable employment, she answered : 

" Yes ; there is nothing I desire more 
than a good, quiet home, in which I can 
earn an honest living ; but my first business 
is to find my sister." 

" And does she, too, think like you V^ 

"Yes. We have been trying to find 
some respectable employment ever since 
we came to the city ; but I believe poor 
girls who come here unprotected meet with 
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none but enemies, who try to lead them 
astray/' 

"Such is unfortunately the case, my 
child ; but there are a few — a very few — 
who will try to save and protect them. 
During the last eight years I have saved 
about fifty young girls from a life and 
death of infamy and shame. They are 
now in good homes, and some of them are 
well married. The greatest joy of my life 
is the respect and gratitude they seem to 
feel towards me/' 

Kitty hardly knew what to make of 
this speech, and did not reply to it. 
Could the woman before her be a greater 
hypocrite than Mrs. Wharton? Her ap- 
pearance forbade this supposition ; but ap- 
pearances seemed to go by contraries in 
New York, and Kitty wished herself out 
of the house. 
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The breakfast was then brought in, and 
they sat down to the table. 

"It is in my power to give you such 
a home as you require,'' said Miss Palmer, 
" and I will do it. I will also try to find 
your sister ; but I have but little hope of 
her/' 

" Why 1 Do you think any thing has 
happened to her ?" exclaimed Kitty, in a 
voice expressing much alarm. 

" No ; you do not understand me. Your 
sister is undoubtedly older and more con- 
firmed in her ways than you, and I fear 
that I could not obtain much influence over 
her. You have probably been guided by 
her too long, and would be much better 
without having any thing more to say to 
her. However, I will see her." 

" I do not understand what you mean." 

" My meaning should be perfectly plain 
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to you. When a young woman leads a 
younger sister astray, she is past redemp- 
tion. She—" 

" What ! Mary lead me astray ? No ; 
it is not her fault/' 

" Then are you the worst of the two V* 

" I don't know that either of us is 
to blame. Our losing each other yester- 
day was accidental. I am sure neither of 
us is in fault for that; and I believe 
Mary would rather die than desert me in- 
tentionally." 

*'Are you a rogue or a fool?" asked 
Miss Palmer, annoyed at Kitty's answer 
being so diflferent from what she expected. 

" I am neither/' exclaimed Kitty, rising 
from the table, with a flush of anger gather- 
ing on her face as she moved towards the 
door. 

" Stay for one minute," said Miss Pal- 
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mer, " and I will call my nephew. I must 
have an explanation.^* 

Kitty was not inclined to obey, until 
the woman exclaimed, in a pleading tone : 

" Pray do stop for one minute, to oblige 
me. I wish to learn if I have been de- 
ceived." 

Kitty could not resist this entreaty, for 
the woman had been kind to her. 

She sat down, and Miss Palmer rang 
the bell. 

"Go up to Master Henry's door, and 
tell him that I wish to see him imme- 
diately,'' said she to the girl who answered 
the bell. " Tell him to make no delay, for 
there are persons waiting to see him." 



CHAPTER III. 

MISS PALMER LEARNS SOMETHING. 

When Henry Mann made an appearance 
in the parlour, Kitty recognised him as a 
young man who was standing by when she 
and Mary were ordered out of La Fayette 
House the day before. Kitty blushed so 
deeply with shame, that the young man 
instantly conceived there was some mistake, 
and that the girl might not be as bad as 
he had been led to believe. 

" Now, Catharine," said Miss Palmer, 
" will you answer me a few questions 
truly r 

" I do not agree to answer all the ques- 
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tions you may ask me," answered Kitty ; 

" but I will promise to tell you no untruth." 

" That is all I require. Now, tell me 

if you have a home ; and if so, where it 



is/' 



" I have no place I can call home." 

Miss Palmer seemed pleased, and asked : 
"Were you turned out of a public-house 
yesterday V 

" I shall not answer yes or no to that 
question ; but if you will allow me, I will 
make an explanation." 

" Go on ; I am listening," said Miss 
Palmer. 

Kitty then told her about the manner 
in which Mary and herself had been en- 
ticed to Mrs. Wharton's house; how they 
had escaped from it ; why the note was 
written which had accidentally been dropped 
over the balcony of La Payette House, and 
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led to their being turned from that house 
by the landlord. 

"Your story sounds like a true one/^ 
said Miss Palmer ; " and if it is true, you 
are not yet so imfortunate as to need my 
assistance. If it is not true, I can do 
nothing with you ; for the first thing neces- 
sary for reform is to confess that we have 
erred. And you, Henry,'' she continued, 

turning to her nephew, " I can forgive ; 
for the fact of your having seen this girl 
turned out of the house justified you in 
taking the part you have done ; but you 
must be more cautious in fixture. Young 
lady,'' she added, again turning to Kitty, 
" I will detain you no longer.'' 

Henry Mann, who had merely bowed 
to his aimt and Kitty on entering the 
room, now spoke for the first time. 

" I wish to ask the young lady two or 
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three questions/' said he, "if neither of 
you has any objections.'^ 

Both ladies bowed ; but Catharine con- 
tinued pulling on her gloves, as a prepara- 
tion to depart. 

" Have you any friends or acquaintances 
in the city V* 

" No," answered Kitty ; " the brother 
whom we came here to find has gone to 
New Orleans." 

"Have you any place in view where 
you intend staying while you remain here V^ 

" No ; I do not know where to go." 

"And is there any place where you 
have a prospect or hope of meeting your 
sister V' 

" No ; unless I find her looking for me 
where we were separated yesterday." 

"Very well. I learn that you are 
homeless, friendless, and without the care 
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and company of your sister. You are in 
need of some one to advise and assist you. 
I will tell you what to do. Go forth alone 
and unprotected into the streets, where you 
niay again fall into the care of such persons 
as Mrs. Wharton and those who frequent 
her house; become the victim of misfor- 
tune by any circumstances, whether you 
have to create them or not ; take any 
means to reach the lowest depths of human 
degradation and crime, — then come here, 
and my aunt will assist and befriend you. 
It appears, that since you have been in this 
city, you have struggled against being 
worthy of my aunt's regard, and she 
punishes you by turning you homeless into 
the street." 

" Stop, Henry !" exclaimed Miss Palmer ; 
** do not say any thing more." 

" No ; I shall not stop," said the young 
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man, crossing the room, and standing by 
the side of his amit ; and then in a low 
tone he added : " If that young girl were 
the most vile object, you would treat her 
with every kindness; but under the be- 
lief that she is innocent, you turn her 
unprotected into the street. Remember 
that prevention is better than cure. Turn 
that girl out now, and I leave your house 
for ever." 

"No, Henry, I'll not turn her out. I 
can now see my own folly, and I will pro- 
tect and befriend her.'' 

Then turning to Kitty, Miss Palmer, 
with tears in her eyes, begged to be for- 
given for what she had said. 

"My house shall be your home,'' said 
she, " as long as you choose to stay. Your 
sister shall be found, and I will aid in the 
search for her myself. I will order the 
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carriage, and we will drive to the place 
where you lost her. and mate inquiries there. 
Will you allow me to be your friend T 

Kitty hardly knew how to reply. 

Could it be that she had fallen amongst 
those who were more skilled in the art of 
deception than Mrs. Wharton ? 

She did not like to believe this. The 
appearance of the yoimg man was noble 
and dignified, and he seemed to act and 
talk under the impulse of manly sentiments. 
The woman, also, seemed so kind in all she 
had done, so sincere in her repentance for 
what she had said, and so different from 
Mrs. Wharton, that it seemed wicked to 
doubt her. 

" I am alone," thought she ; " and I'll 
trust them a while. They may aid me to 
find Mary ; and, when with her, I shall be 
safe. I will trust you," said she, in answer 
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to Miss Palmer's question. " I am helpless 
while alone, and need friends ; but, for 
God's sake, don't deceive me." 

" No, mjr child ; you shall have no cause 
to repent of your confidence." 

Miss Palmer then rang the bell, and or- 
dered the carriage. 

" I wish to relieve the anxiety of this 
girl about her sister as soon as possible," 
said she to her nephew. "Will you ac- 
company us 1" 

" Certainly !" answered Henry Mann. 
" Nothing will give me more pleasure." 

And he left the room to prepare for 
the drive. 

They drove to La Fayette House ; and, 
in its neighbourhood, Henry Mann found 
the constable he had seen the day before ; 
but not from him nor any other could he 
hear any thing of Mary. 
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Kitty got out of the carriage, and re- 
cognised the house and the place where 
she had last seen her sister. 

She gazed up and down each street in 
the immediate vicinity, but could see no- 
thing of Mary. Of one thing, however, she 
was satisfied, and that gave her some hope. 
It was, that Miss Palmer and her nephew 
were sincere in wishing to aid her. 

They had brought her to the place 
where Mary should have come that morn- 
ing, with the hope of their meeting : this 
did not show any desire on the part of 
her new acquaintances to keep her from 
finding her sister; and Kitty's confidence 
in them was strengthened. 



CHAPTER IV. 



NOT FORGOTTEN. 



" I SUPPOSE I should help this young girl to 
find her sister/^ thought Henry Mann; 
"yes, and what is more, I must try; and 
yet I am a little afraid of being successful. 
When the sister is found, the girl will pro- 
bably leave here, and that I don't wish. 
Aunt is a very good woman in her way ; 
but she is not the most agreeable society 
in the world, and is unwilling to let me 
go out to find more pleasant companions. 
Now, as long as this young girl lives with 
us, I have some one worth looking at and 
talking with.'' 
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Not knowing how to proceed herself, 
Kitty allowed Miss Palmer and her nephew 
to act in the business of finding Mary. 
Miss Palmer trusted the principal part of 
the work to Henry Mann; but four days 
passed without any other result than that 
of Kitty being more pleased with her com- 
panions, and more uneasy for the welfare 
of her sister. 

We should be doing Henry Mann in- 
justice if we were to state that he did not 
try to find Mary. Kitty was a girl who 
could not &il to win respect from all who 
associated with her; and the young man 
could not do otherwise than pity her dis- 
tress, and exert himself to relieve it ; and, 
as we have stated, his labours for four days 
were unsuccessful, although he employed an 
ofiicer of the poUce to assist him. 

Kitty then determined to act for her- 
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self. She thought of her sister s partiality 
for Herman Frantz, and remembered that, 
on the day of losing each other, she had 
to reason with Mary on the impropriety 
of their calling on him again. 

Mary, alone and in trouble, might have 
called on him for assistance. 

" Why have I not remembered this be- 
fore r thought Kitty. " There is a little 
hope and no harm in my seeing Frantz, 
and I will do it.'' 

The next morning found Kitty in 
Broadway; and as she was mounting the 
steps leading to the office of Mr. Frantz, 
two people were very agreeably surprised. 
One, of course, was Kitty, and the other 
was a man whom she addressed as " Father.'* 
It was Mr. Husted. 

" Kitty, my child !" he exclaimed ; " I 
thank God that I have found you again !" 
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The next instant he had pulled her into 
the office which he had just left, and where 
Mr. Frantz rushed forward, and seized her 
hand in an earnest, impulsive manner, that 
expressed unaffected pleasure at seeing her. 

" Mary ! my sister Mary !" were the 
first words that Kitty uttered after seeing 
him. 

" Safe and well," said Frantz ; " and 
you shall see her immediately." 

Knowing how much anxiety Mary was 
suffering on account of her sister, Herman 
Frantz hurried them into the street, where 
they entered a hackney-carriage, and started 
for the house where she was living. 

Before leaving his home, Mr. Husted 
had called on Squire Aldridge, to whom 
he had been referred by old Mrs. Williams, 
for the purpose of learning how he might 
find Kitty and her sister. The Squire had 
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given him the address of Mr. Frantz, and 
told him to ask for Maurice. 

On seeing the young lawyer, Mr. Husted 
was much pained at learning that Kitty 
had been separated from her sister in 
the street, and that all efforts for finding 
her had been without the slightest suc- 
cess. 

" She must be found !" he exclaimed to 
Frantz. " I instruct you to employ every 
possible means for that purpose, and Til 
stand the expense.'' 

Mr. Husted had a conscience that told 
him, if any misfortune should befall Kitty, 
the cause would be greatly owing to him- 
self; and he never experienced so sudden 
a translation from regret to joy, as when 
on closing the door of the oflBce he turned 
and saw Kitty approaching it. 

The two sisters met, and both had a 
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wholesome turn at crying before either of 
them could talk. Frantz had an appoint- 
ment to keep, and soon left them. Mary 
and Kitty explained to each other all their 
troubles since they were separated; and 
then Mr. Husted and Mary accompanied 
Kitty to the residence of Miss Palmer. 

The old maid seemed delighted to learn 
that Kitty had found her friends, yet stated 
that she had become so great a favourite 
in the faimily, that they were unwilling to 
lose her. 

"She will not be far from you/' said 
Mr. Husted ; " for her home for a year or 
two will probably be in this street. I shall 
try to make arrangements for leaving her 
for a while in the family of Mr. Dale, a 
brother of my first wife.'' 

" Mr. Richard Dale, of No. — r asked 
Miss Palmer. 
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" Yes/' 

" Indeed ! They are particular friends 
of mine; and if you live there, Catharine, 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you 
often/' 

Mr. Husted and the girls soon after 
departed, but not until Kitty had promised 
to call again the next day. 

On their return to the house where 
Mary was boarding, Mr. Husted told the 
girls all the particulars of what had hap- 
pened in the village since they left it. 

" I am on my way to England,'^ said 
he, "to visit my native land. I have sold 
all the property I possessed in the village, 
and perhaps shall never see it again.'' 

" But where is Mrs. Husted ?" asked 
Kitty. " Is she not going with you V 

" No ; I've left her. She is so kind 
that I never could live happily with her. 
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I have given her a lesson that she will re- 
member all the days of her life. I gave 
her and her mother a good home — one in 
which they might have Uved long and 
happily, had they been so inclined. Every 
comfort and luxury that money can buy 
might have been theirs ; and now they will 
have to earn a living for themselves, for I 
did not leave them a dollar. I came away 
without their knowledge, and only left them 
my old clothes. Next week they will have 
to leave the house, and every thing in it ; 
all is sold, and they will have to find an- 
other home.'' 

Kitty was not a bad-hearted girl ; but 
she could not help being pleased at this 
story. She had been turned out of a good 
home by Mrs. Husted, and there are few 
females to whom revenge is not sweet. 



' CHAPTER V. 



KITTY AT HOME AGAm 



Mr. Dale, the brother of the late Mrs. 
Husted, four years before had visited his 
brother-in-law and sister, and in the visit 
had been accompanied by his wife and 
daughter Flora. 

Kitty remembered this visit with plea- 
sure, and was happy at the prospect of 
finding a home in the family. She was 
delighted. Mary had been found; Mr. 
Husted had not forsaken her; she was 
going to live in New York, in a beautiful 
home, and to be supplied with plenty of 
money to keep herself well-dressed. 
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Such was the prospect before her ; and 
it was confirmed the next day when, in 
company with Mr. Husted, she visited the 
Dales, who not only gave a ready and 
cheerful consent for Kitty to reside with 
them, but earnestly entreated that she 
would not think of another home. 

Mr. Husted and Kitty departed, with 
the understanding that she should return 
the next day. 

Before leaving, however, they spoke to 
Mrs. Dale and her daughter about Miss 
Palmer and her nephew, and stated that 
Kitty had been residing with them a few 
days. 

"They are very nice people, indeed/' 
said Mrs. Dale, " although they are a Httle 
queer sometimes. We visit each other 
often. Miss Palmer devotes the most of 
her time to doing good to others ; and her 
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nephew, Henry Mann, is one of the few 
respectable young men in the city/' 

Mr. Husted and Kitty then went to 
call on Miss Palmer, as they had promised. 
The old maid seemed delighted at learning 
that it was settled that Kitty should reside 
so near, and with people with whom she 
was so well acquainted ; but she was not 
more pleased than her nephew, who was 
present. 

" When I returned yesterday and found 
you gone,'' said he to Kitty, " 1 was afraid 
I should never see you again ; but if 
you are going to reside with Mr. Dale's 
family, I shall often see you. They are 
my friends ; and you will not ask me to 
desert them because their home is your 
own." 

" No, certainly not," said Kitty ; " when 
I am there, you will have another friend 
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in the family; and the more friends you 
have there, the more often you should 
call/' 

" That is true, and I presume the same 
idea would have occurred to myself; never- 
theless, my thanks are due to you for first 
suggesting it." 

After parting with Miss Palmer and 
her nephew, Mr. Husted conducted Kitty 
to her sister, and then left her, to attend 
to other business. 

" I have now a good home and friends 
here,^' said Kitty to Mary; "and I could 
be happy if I knew that you had also, and 
that William and Maurice were welL" 

"Do not have any care for me," an- 
swered Mary ; " for now that 1 have found 
you, and know that you are provided with 
a home, I am more happy than you 
are." 
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" How ? why ? What are you going to 
dor 

" I can get an engagement as an assist- 
ant-teacher in a school. Through the in- 
fluence of some friends of Mr. Frantz, the 
offer was made to me yesterday; uncer- 
tain as to what had become of you, I did 
not accept it then; but I will write imme- 
diately, and do so now/^ 

" That's right, Mary. You must live 
with or near me, or I can't be happy here. 
I cannot bear the idea of your returning 
to the country, and leaving me, although 
Mr. Husted says Squire Aldridge told him, 
that if we had not found our brother, to 
send us back to him, and he would see 
that we each had a home.'' 

" The Squire is very kind ; but I don't 
wish to leave New York. I have friends 
who wiU find me something to do ; and we 
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can live here more happily than we could 
in the country now/' 

This hopeful assurance from Mary was 
all that was wanting to complete Kitty's 
happiness. She could not have lived con- 
tented in any home knowing that her sis- 
ter was not happy. Mary's words had dis- 
pelled any fears of this ; and Kitty's fece, 
for the first time in New York, wore its 
usual joyous expression. 

Mr. Husted was anxious to start for 
England as soon as possible, to avoid meet- 
ing his wife, who might follow him to New 
York. His principal business in the city 
was that of finding Kitty, and establishing 
her in a good home ; and this, as we have 
related, he fortunately succeeded in doing 
immediately after arriving there. 

His next business was to invest the 
most of his money. This did not detain 
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him long ; and on the fourth day after his 
arrival in New York, he parted with Kitty, 
and sailed for Liverpool, after leaving with 
Mr. Dale a liberal sum of money, upon 
which she could draw for the expenses of 
her clothing. 

Mary obtained the situation of teacher, 
and entered upon her duties, which she 
ftilfiUed cheerftiUy, conscientiously, and to 
the satisfaction of her employers. 

Mr. Frantz often called to see her, and 
his visits were received by Mary with the 
greatest pleasure. It was wrong in Frantz 
to make these visits, and folly in her to 
receive them; for although he much ad- 
mired her, his attentions were not paid 
to her with the serious intention of mar- 
rying. He did not mean to wrong her in 
any way; but he was Herman Frantz, a 
young lawyer, with a fortune, and could 
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not think of marrying a girl who had 
no position in society, either good or bad. 
But why visit her? Because he was 
guilty of the too common crime of tri- 
fling with the feelings of others; because 
there was to him a charm in the society 
of Mary too great for him to resist, with 
his weak regard for what was right and 
wrong, under the circumstances in which 
both of them were placed. 

During several months no events worthy 
of record passed aflFecting the welfare of 
Mary and Kitty, unless we state that a 
few days after the departure of Mr. Husted 
to Europe, Kitty had the satisfaction of 
seeing his wife, and of giving her money 
for the purpose of returning to her native 
village. Mrs. Husted had followed her 
husband to New York, and, from informa- 
tion obtained from Squire Aldridge before 
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leaving, she had heard of him by Mr. 
Frants:, who could give her no information 
as to where her husband had gone, but re- 
ferred her to Kitty, whose address he had 
learned from Mary. 

When Mrs. Husted called on Kitty, she 
was very kind, but not so firm as she had 
formerly been. 

She said that her husband had left 
her quite as destitute as she had been be- 
fore marrying him ; and now, after learn- 
ing that he had gone to Europe, as she 
had feared, she had not enough money to 
pay her way back to her mother. 

"Do not let that trouble you," said 
Kitty ; " for I will give you the money.'' 

" I must accept your assistance, Catha- 
rine,'' answered Mrs. Husted ; " but I have 
done nothing to deserve such kindness." 

" Yes, you have," repUed Kitty ; " for 
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we both act from the same motive. You 
strove to drive me away from you, and 
succeeded. I give you money for the 
same purpose. If you stay here, I might 
see you again; but if you return, I shall 
not/' 

It was very humiliating for Mrs. Bus- 
ted to accept money from Kitty after 
this remark; but she knew not what else 
to do, and she received it with a sigh. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SOMETHING WRONG. 



" You must leave here immediately/' said 
the surgeon, when he rejoined Maurice, 
after having dismissed Bub ; " you have an 
enemy in the camp — an enemy who has no 
more reason or moral feeling than a tiger. 
You must leave." 

"I am intending to do so,'' answered 
Maurice, " as the purpose for which I 
came is accomplished. Enemies cannot 
make me leave — friends cannot make me 
stay ; but I act under other influences." 

" I don't care under what influence you 
act," said the surgeon, "if you leave in- 
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stantly, and keep a good look-out for Bub 
after you are gone. To-morrow morning, 
at daylight, there will be a party of dra- 
goons starting for Pueblo, and I think I 
can manage for you to accompany them. 
If so, you had better go. I shall learn this 
evening whether you can go with them or 
not/' 

Maurice thanked him for his kindness ; 
and expressed himself pleased at a prospect 
of getting away so easily, and so soon. 

The surgeon then went out ; and Mau- 
rice, who had been for forty-eight hours 
with only a few minutes' sleep, laid down, 
and had a long and refreshing slumber. 
He did not awaken until the return of the 
surgeon, at ten o'clock at night. 

" It's all right," said he ; " you must be 
oflF at daylight in the morning. You will 
have to lead a horse to Pueblo, but you 
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will have another to ride ; or, if you 
like, you cau ride them both. The worst 
of the business is, I have to get up before 
the sun in the morning, to take you to 
the officer, and see you oS" 

" I am sorry to give you that trouble," 
said Maurice. " Can I not get away with- 
out your being disturbed so early V 

" No, not so well ; and as I have had 
to say that I took a great interest in seeing 
you leave in the morning, I shall prove the 
truth of the assertion by going with you to 
the officer." 

" Cannot you take me to those whom I 
am to accompany now, and I start with 
them in the morning, without your being 
disturbed V 

" Yes ; I never thought of that. We 
will go now, and I shall have no further 
trouble with you." 
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They proceeded to the camp of the 
company which was to start the next morn- 
ing, and the surgeon showed Maurice to 
one of the officers, who said, " All right." 

The surgeon then left ; and Maurice 
was shown some bundles of hay, where he 
was told that he might sleep. 

An hour before daybreak the next 
morning he was aroused by his companions, 
who showed him two horses, which he was 
to feed and get ready for the road. 

Just as the dragoons were about mount- 
ing for a start, the surgeon made his ap- 
pearance before Maurice. 

" Do you know what has caused me to 
come here this morning V' he asked. 

" No," answered Maurice ; " I've not 
the least idea." 

"I thought you might want three or 
four dollars for the road home. You may 
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probably want more ; but I only mention 
the amount I am willing to give you/* 

" No, thank you," said Maurice ; " I will 
not take your money. I live by hard 
work. I am able to do that now ; and I 
shall probably find some of it to do. When 
I cannot find work, I shall not be to blame 
for hving by some other means. You have 
already done so much for me, that I will 
not accept any thing more from you.'' 

" That is right, my boy,*' said the sur- 
geon. " Never accept assistance from any 
one if you can well do without it; but I 
have something else to tell you, which is 
the principal reason that has brought me 
here so early. I come to tell you that you 
must look out for Bub. He was after you 
last night ; and had you remained where 
you did the night before, he would pro- 
bably have killed you." 
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" Why 1 what reason can he have for 
such an animosity against me 1 He knows 
that he was himself to blame, and that the 
spirit of revenge would become me much 
better than him/* 

" You don't understand him. Bub has 
no moral feeling to judge of right and 
wrong. He only thinks now that you have 
robbed him of a master. No dog ever 
thought more of a master than that Negro 
did of me ; and, after learning that I can 
place no confidence in him, I told him to 
go, and he knows that he must do it. He 
blames you for this ; and you must be on 
your guard as long as you are in the same 
country as he is." 

By this time the dragoons were mounted, 
and ready to start. Maurice could converse 
with his friend no longer, and they again 
parted. 
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After a start was made, and before the 
company had proceeded five hundred yards 
on their way, Maurice saw Bub watching 
him. The Negro was some distance away ; 
but his features were so large, that Maurice 
had no difficulty in reading their expres- 
sion. Bub appeared unhappy. 

When the company halted at noon, 
Maurice fed his horses with the others ; and 
while the cooks were preparing the rations, 
he sat down with the rest, in the shade of 
some trees. 

The paper he had received the day be- 
fore had been placed in a pocket-book, with 
some others. We like to feel sure of the 
safety and possession of the greatest object 
of our care ; and it was probably such a 
solicitude that caused Maurice to take out 
his pocket-book, and look at the paper. 

Several months had passed since he had 
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examined the half of his mother's letter, yet 
every word, and the shape of each letter, 
was perfect in his memory. He had passed 
many hours in gazing upon the piece of 
paper given him by John Lawlor. It 
could never be forgotten, or mistaken for 
another, although years should pass with- 
out his seeing it. 

There was something in the appearance 
of that piece of paper, when spread before 
the eyes of Maurice, that astonished him 
more than he had ever been before. The 
paper was about the same size as the one 
he had lost. It resembled it in other ways, 
but it was not the same. 

Bub was right. He had not obtained 
the paper from Maurice ; nor had that 
youth ever seen it, until after he had robbed 
the Negro of it. 

There was nothing very mysterious in 
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this ; for Bub might have made away with 
the paper he had stolen in New Orleans, 
and obtained the other which Maurice was 
holding in his hand. The astonishment of 
Maurice was not caused by the fact that he 
only found a different piece of paper from 
the one he expected to see. That would 
only have been a disappointment ; and he 
was not the least disappointed at what he 
saw before him, nor, for the time, was he 
displeased. He was astounded, and gazed 
upon the paper, speechless and immovable. 
Some of his companions spoke to him, but 
he heeded them not. His mind was in a 
reverie, that made him deaf and bhnd to 
all around him. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MORE WORK FOR MAURICE. 

Maurice gazed for some time upon the 
paper he had stolen from Bub before he 
was capable of reasoning; and when at 
length his mind began to act, he came to 
the conclusion that the solution of the 
mystery could not be arrived at by rea- 
soning. 

The writing on the paper Maurice 
was holding was written by the same 
hand as the one he had lost. The two 
pieces of paper had once been but one. 

The paper he had stolen from Bub was 
the half of his mother's letter which he had 
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expected, or hoped, one day to find with his 
sister. 

The part Maurice had carried so many 
years, and lost, was the left-hand part of the 
letter, containing the commencement of the 
lines ; and the first words were, " My dear 
children." The paper he was now holding 
in his hand was certainly the other half of 
the letter, containing the ending of the 
lines and of the letter, which finished with 
the words — 

" Your affectionate mother, 

"NORAH LONDRIGHAN." 

Where did Bub get this piece of paper ? 
Where was his sister Norah, and how came 
she to lose her part of the letter ? where 
was his own part? and what should he 
do? were questions that rushed upon his 
mind, and made him for a while incapable 
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of considering either in a rational man- 
ner. 

From the stupor into which this dis- 
coYery had plunged him, his thoughts were 
awakened by his companions, who were 
getting ready for the road. 

There was no time now for hesitation : 
he must decide on something at once; 
and, of course, the decision made was 
that of returning to Mexico immediately. 
He must see Bub again, for the double 
purpose of leammg how he had disposed 
of one part of the letter, and how and 
where he had obtained the other. He had 

now found a link in a chain of circum- 

« 

stances that might lead him to the sister 
for whom he had been so long searching. 
The paper be held in his hand should be 
traced from Bub to the hands of his grand- 
father or sister, although it should have 
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been in the possession of a dozen before it 
reached the former. 

He had been told that Bub was his 
enemy, and had been warned to be on his 
guard against him. 

This being the case, he could have but 
little hope of learning from the Negro what 
he wished; yet he must make an effort. 
A sacred duty demanded that an attempt 
should be made to find his sister, and in 
that attempt Bub must be again encoun- 
tered and overcome ; he must be made to 
talk, and to speak the truth ; and, under the 
present circumstances, to prevail on him to 
do this was no easy task. 

* 

" Come, young fellow, be moving \" said 
an oflBcer, riding up to Maurice. 

" I am not going any farther with you,'^ 
answered Maurice. " I must return to the 
army/' 
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''Not going any farther ! What does 
^t mean? Why did you start with us? 
^ me have no nonsense, but get ready 
for the road." 

"I am ready now," said Maurice, — 
"ready to return to Mexico ; for there I 
iQQst and will go.'' 

" Let him go,'' said another officer, who 
iiad been amusing himself by watching 
Maurice for the last half-hour. " Let him 
go, by all means. It is my opinion the 
fellow is an idiot, and that we shall be 
lucky in getting rid of him." 

Without any further opposition, Maurice 
then started on the road, to retrace the 
distance he had ridden that day, which was 
about eighteen miles. 

The circumstances in which he was 
placed were rather unpleasant. He had 
once more turned his back upon his far- 
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away native land, and was moving from it 
without money in his pockets. He was 
faint with fatigue and hunger, for he had 
eaten no dinner. He was walking on a 
dusty road, in the hot sun. He was going 
to meet an enemy, and his business with 
that enemy was of a difficult and dangerous 
nature. 

If Bub were a reasonable being, Maurice 
knew there would not be much trouble in 
learning from him what he wished; but 
he had no reason. He was an animal, 
and wholly incapable of comprehending 
the motives from which Maurice had 
acted. 

Having the paper taken from him, and 
the act pronounced a just one by the 
officers who investigated the affair; and 
then for having spoken the truth to be 
turned off by a master he had long fol- 
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lowed, had undoubtedly caused Bub to 
think himself a deeply injured man. 

He had eyery reason to believe that 
Maurice had never seen the paper which 
the oflScers had decided as belonging to 
him : to lose it in that manner must have 
l^peared to Bub a downright robbery ; 
and to be turned away by his master for 
speaking the truth, an injury more cruel 
than that of being robbed, and one that 
commanded him to seek revenge. 

Maurice imderstood all this, and knew 
that the Negro would blame him for all his 
misfortunes. 

" What shall I do V thought he. "The 
only way to conquer Bub is to take his 
life, and then he will be of no use to me. 
While he is alive, he will not give me the 
information I wish; when he is dead, he 
cannot : and yet an attempt to learn some- 
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thing jfrom him, alive or dead, must be 
made." 

Maurice had not walked far before he 
relinquished the idea of reaching the Ame- 
rican camp before Mexico that evening. 
Eighteen miles was too far to walk when 
weak with hunger and lame of one 
leg. 

He travelled on, however, until dark, 
when he reached a hacienda with some 
small buildings and gardens near, having 
made on his way back a distance of about 
ten miles. 

Here he resolved to stay for the night, 
if allowed to do so ; and he stopped at one 
of the houses nearest to, or in fact on, the 
road he was travelling. 

The proprietor was a Mexican, one 
against whose nation the Americans were 
at war; but he was more than civil — he 
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was kind. He invited Maurice in to a 
supper of frijolesy and afterwards gave him 
a hammock for a bed, which was slung 
under the veranda of the house. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



A NIGHT AT A HACIENDA. 



For two or three hours Maurice lay in the 
hammock, speculating on diflferent combi- 
nations of circumstances that might arise, 
and trying to decide which would be the best 
plan of action under each. His thoughts 
were too much occupied with the strange 
discovery he had made for him to sleep 
until the brain had become more weary 
with work. 

The people in the house did not retire. 
He could hear their voices, and see that a 
Ught was burning. 

Overwearied with fatigue of mind and 
body, Maurice at last fell asleep. 
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He awoke after a sleep of three or 
four hours — such, he thought, must have 
been its duration firom the effect the slum- 
ber had produced in reinyigorating his 
physical and mental powers. 

He felt anxious to start on his journey ; 
but there were no signs of day. The peo- 
ple in the house had not yet sought repose. 
Why should they remain up till the sun 
arose? 

Maurice was not inclined to wait for 
the pm-pose of learning their reasons, but 
thought of starting on his journey. He 
needed no more repose, and the night was 
not dark, for a ftill moon was shining. 

When about to arise, his attention was 
diverted from the effort by hearing the 
hoof-strokes of some animal approaching 
at a gaUop, and the next instant a mule was 
suddenly pulled up at the door. 
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" Hullo, dar !" exclaimed the gruff voice 
of a man on the mule. 

The door was opened, and one of the 
inmates of the house inquired : 

" Que quere usted ?" 

" Is dis de Camino por New Orleans ?" 
inquired the man on the mule. 

"5^i, senor,'^ answered the Mexican at 
the door. 

" That is Bub/' thought Maurice, as he 
sprang from the hammock. 

He got round the corner of the house 
just in time to recognise that personage as 
the mule galloped off. 

The sound of its footfalls died in the 
distance, and Maurice was left with more 
subject for thought, and he returned to the 
hammock. 

Soon after, all seemed quiet in the 
house. The inmates had retired to rest. 
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and Maurice had no further desire for the 
immediate continuation of his journey. 

" I must turn back towards home 
again/' thought he ; " and now I wish 
that I had gone on with the dragoons. 
Had I done so, Bub would have overtaken 
me in Pueblo. Now, he will get to Vera 
Cruz, or perhaps to New Orleans, before I 
can overtake him ; and I want to see him 
in Mexico, where he has exchanged one 
half of the letter for the other/' 

For nearly an hour the thoughts of 
Maurice were engaged very unpleasantly 
over the manner in which fortune was 
treating him ; and he then again went to 
sleep. 

He was awakened by the sound of more 
heavy footfalls. He started up, and found 
the gray light of early day was around 
him, and by it he saw four Mexicans, 
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mounted on horses, nishiiog pa6t in the 
direction of Pueblo. The only thotight 
this sight suggested, was the widh that he 
were as well mounted as either of them ; 
but the knowledge that he was not, gave 
Mm the wisdom to mske the most of the 
powers of locolliotion he did posses, and he 
turned out for the journey. 

He would not disturb the people in 
the house, nor wait till they arose ; so he 
started on the road, retracing the steps he 
had taken the evening before. 

For many months he had walked but 
little ; and the exertion of doing so now 
wearied him. He painfully felt the eflfectli 
of his journey the day before; and the 
leg that bad been broken seemed decidedly 
opposed to keeping pace with his anxiety 
for getting on. 

So slowly did he move along, that it was 
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past ten o'clock in the morning, as near as 
he could judge from the height of the sun, 
before he had walked the ten miles, and 
reached the place whence he had parted 
with the dragoons the day before, 

He sat down in the shade of the same 
tree under which he had made the dis- 
covery that caused him to turn back to- 
wards the city of Mexico. For a while, 
the events of the last two days seemed but 
dreams ; and he had to awaken his mind 
to their reality by again looking at the 
hatf-letter, in which, to him, was mixed 
so much positive knowledge with so much 
profound mystery. 

No ; the past was no dream. He had 
in his possession the half of a letter written 
by his mother ; and Bub could give him 
some information about it which might 
lead to the finding of his lost sister. Bub 
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could also tell what he had done with the 
other half, and the two pieces might yet be 
put together. 

But the Negro was on his way to New 
Orleans, and mounted on a mule that ex- 
hibited speed, with a willingness to use it. 

For the present, Maurice had to depend 
on his feet, and he was not unreasonably 
dissatisfied with their abilities for locomo- 
tion. 

Bub would probably reach New Orleans 
before he could be overtaken : he could 
easily be found there, and bribed or com- 
pelled to reveal what he knew concerning 
the two pieces of paper. This work would 
be difficult ; for Maurice could not doubt 
the surgeon's word when warning him to 
beware of Bub. 

Supposing this difficulty accomplished, 
and he in possession of all the know- 
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ledge the Negro had of both pieces of 
paper, Maurice believed that he would 
probably have to return to Mexico to fur- 
ther the ftilfilment of his wishes ; for Bub 
had undoubtedly made the exchange of one 
half of the letter for the other after leaving 
New Orleans. 

How all- these difficulties were to be 
overcome without money was another dis- 
agreeable consideration, that would have 
extinguished the energy necessary for a 
fiirther pursuit in the minds of most young 
men, but not so with Maurice. 

As long as there was hope, he would 
struggle to fulfil the dying wish of his 
mother — that her two children should not 
remain through life strangers to each other. 



CHAPTER IX. 



RETURN TO THE CAMP. 



From the unpleasant contemplation of the 
difficulties before him, Maurice was aroused 
by the approach of a company of horsemen 
up the road leading to Pueblo. 

As they came nearer, he recognised 
them as being the party he had seen gallop- 
ing past the hacienda at daybreak that 
morning. 

They were accompanied by another, — a 
Negro on a mule. It was the monster 
Bub ; and as they arrived opposite Mau- 
rice, he could see that the Negro's hands 
were tied behind his back, and a thong 
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extended from one ankle to the other under 
the mule's belly : he was a prisoner. 

Maurice rose to his feet, and the Negro 
saw him. Instantly the white rings — ^al- 
ways so conspicuous around the dark spots 
in the centre of his eye-balls — were amaz- 
ingly extended, giving evidence of unmea- 
sured astonishment at the sight of Mau- 
rice. 

Early the morning before, Bub had 
seen Maurice leave the camp at Mexico with 
some mounted dragoons, which he knew 
were going to Pueblo ; and his surprise at 
seeing the youth alone, under a tree, not 
more than half a day's journey from where 
he had started, was quite natural. 

" The doctor was certainly right,'' 
thought Maurice. " Bub has himianity 
enough about him to want revenge on me 
for having deprived him of a master, and for 
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robbing him. He has followed me to ob- 
tain that revenge. Believing that he never 
would overtake me if he started on foot, he 
has stolen a mule, and been pursued and 
captured for the theft. He will be pun- 
ished; and even the blame for that will 
be laid to me, and his spirit of revenge 
strengthened." 

Maurice once more started on the road, 
turning back towards the city, going in the 
same direction and over the same ground 
he had gone the previous afternoon, and 
retracing the ground he had just walked. 
Fortune seemed to be amusing herself at 
his expense. 

" How many times more must I drag 
myself along this dreary road T thought 
he. " What have I done, to deserve all 
this ? Must it be my fiiture fate or busi- 
ness to walk to and fro along this road ? 
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Must Bub's shining hide, and broad, white- 
bordered eyes, be a Will-o'-the-wisp for 
me to follow eternally backwards and for- 
wards, and often see, but never catch? 
No ; my life shall be passed in some other 
manner/' 

A little reflection on this last change of 
circumstances, and of his direction in fol- 
lowing them, showed Maurice a brighter 
view of the future. 

There was but little fear now of his 
having to follow Bub to New Orleans, and 
then having to return to Mexico. The last 
turn was, in reality, one in his favour — a fact 
which physical weariness had for a while 
prevented his seeing. 

Bub was now a prisoner ; and as such, 
could be more safely met, and more easily 
brought to terms, than when free, and seek- 
ing revenge for fancied wrongs. 
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He would eoon meet the Negro, and 
learn whether any information could be 
drawn from him or not. His attention was 
called from this cheering prospect by the 
fact that he was moving along the road at 
a good speed, and apparently without the 
exertion that so soon produces weariness ; 
and, for the first time, he noticed the won- 
derful effect the mind can have in revivi- 
fying its earthly tenement. He reached 
the place where he had slept the night be- 
fore, and the sun was about three hours 
above the horizon. He walked on, and 
reached the outskirts of the American camp 
about eight o'clock in the evening, when, 
weary with the long walk of the day, he 
stretched himself under a wagon, and slept 
soundly until morning. 

Knowing that the sooner he sought for 
Bub, the easier he would be found, Maurice 
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rose early, and started away from the 
neighbourhood of his countrymen. Bub 
had been captured by Mexican civilians, 
and amongst them must he be sought. 

After walking nearly a mile from the 
place where he had slept, Maurice came to 
a bridge over a canal. The road crossing 
it led to a suburb of Mexico. It was the 
place where Bub had most likely been 
taken ; for, unless he had travelled some 
distance to steal the mule from Mexicans, 
he had taken it somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of that village. 

When crossing the bridge, Maurice met 
an old acquaintance — the surgeon, mounted 
on a fine horse. He had been out for a 
gallop in the morning air. 

" What the devil brings you back again V' 
exclaimed the surgeon, pulling up his horse 
by the side of Maurice. He spoke in a 
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voice expressing much surprise and some 
displeasure. 

" The reason that has brought me back 
is a very strange one," answered Maurice ; 
" one that you will hardly understand. 
Bub was right. The paper I took from 
him I had never seen before." 

'• Nonsense ! you are mad. It was the 
paper you lost." 

" No, I had not lost it ; for I never 
saw it till after it was taken from Bub." 

" How, then, could you give such an 
exact description of a paper you had never 
seen ?" 

"Because it was the half of a letter 
corresponding to the half I had lost." 

" I believe you are mad !" said the sur- 
geon ; " but there is a peculiarity about 
the disease that deserves investigation, for 
you have not the usual indications of in- 
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sanity in your appearance. Why have 
you come back ?" 

" To see Bub, and leam where he got 
the piece of paper I had robbed him of, 
and to leam what he has done with the 
one he stole from me/' 

" You are making me a great deal of 
trouble about a piece or two of paper," said 
the surgeon ; " but there is something mys- 
terious in the aflfair, and I am getting inter- 
ested in it. Come with me, and we will 
see Bub." 

" What ! do you know where he is V 
" Yes ; he is here in the village, a pri- 
soner. He stole a mule last night, and was 
captured. He is now tied up to a tree, 
waiting for the alcalde to turn out, and 
commence his task of weighing out justice. 
When I passed by just now. Bub pleaded 
hard for me to interfere in his behalf ; but 
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I rode away. How is it best for us to 
proceed ? We must consider. I think you 
had better not go with me. There will be 
nothing gained in exciting his rage and 
obstinacy ; for the present, you keep away, 
and I will learn from him all I can." 

" I believe you/' said Maurice ; " for he 
would not say any thing before me that I 
care about hearing." 

" You are quite right ; but tell me all 
about the two pieces of paper, so that I shall 
not be working in the dark." 

Maurice complied, in a few plain words. 

" You have told me a queer story,'' said 
the surgeon, when Maurice had finished ; 
• **' and I must believe it, for I have already 
had some evidence that it is true. I have 
heard you describe a part of the letter which 
you say you had never seen. It is strange 
that Bub should steal one part of that let- 
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ter from you, and you should, in trying to 
recover it, steal the other part from him. I 
shall do all I possibly can to penetrate the 
mystery ; but I have very little hope of 
learning any thing. A man may as well 
try to reason with a hungry tiger as with 
Bub. Keep somewhere along this road till 
I return.'' 



CHAPTER X. 



THE SURGEON DEFEATED. 



When the surgeon returned to the place in 
which he had seen Bub, he found him still 
there, attended by two or three men, and 
surrounded by a group of admiring chil- 
dren. 

BuVs smile was one of the wonders of 
nature, and once seen could never be for- 
gotten. When the surgeon rode up and 
dismounted by his side, he knew that his 
old master had relented, and returned to 
aid him: he smiled, and the children 
tumbled over each other in their haste 
to gain a safer distance. 
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" Bub/* said the surgeon, " we are old 
acquaintances, and I am sorry you are 
in this state. We have Uved together for 
several years, and I don't like to see you 
punished for a crime, even if you are guilty. 
I suppose you stole the mule T 

" Yes, massa ; but I don't car. Whar 
for shuU I be un honnes nigaw eny longaw \ 
You no belieb me when I tell Gor 
A'mighty's trufe. I stole the mule to 
kotch dat young fella Maurice, dat make 
the rumpus 'tween us.'' 

" Bub, I do believe a part of what you 
say. If you say the young fellow who took 
the paper from you the other day never 
saw it before, I will believe that ; but, Bub, 
you know you have not told me the whole 
truth. You took a paper from Maurice in 
New Orleans, and you denied it : you told 
me you did not. If you took a paper from 
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him, why should he not take one from 
you r 

Bub was silent. 

" If you will tell the whole truth," con- 
tinued the surgeon, " I believe that I can get 
you out of the mess you are now in. Tell me 
what you did with the paper you took from 
Maurice in New Orleans, and tell me where 
you got the one he stole from you, and I 
will get you clear, or FU try the best I can 
to do so ; and there is little doubt that I 
shall succeed." 

Although Bub was little more than a 
brute, he was well endowed with instinct 
and cunning, — a cunning inquisitiveness 
that led him to inquire, in his own style of 
reasoning, what object his old master could 
have in wishing to learn the particulars 
about the papers. 

He had been surprised at seeing Mau- 
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rice the day before a few miles only from 
the place, when that youth should have 
been at the time near Pueblo. 

With a powerful mental exertion, Bub 
succeeded in connecting this fact with his 
master's desire for obtaining information. 

" Uf I tell you all about the papahs," 
said Bub, "wool you guv me yer solium 
promus neber to let eny one know in eny 
way eny ting about 'um V^ 

For a moment the surgeon was silent. 

A "solium promus," even when made to 
a creature like Bub, should not be broken. 

"No, Bub, m not promise you any 
thmg of the kind,'' answered the surgeon. 

" Then, s' help me heving ! I'll neber tell 
you what you want.'' 

" Then you will be strangled for steal- 
ing the mule/' 

" I don't car. Ef BuVs bes fren won't 
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keep from tellin* suinthin^ dat's nuffin to 
nobody, jes to save his life, then let him be 
strangled, dat's all." 

" Bub, I pity you ; I do indeed." 
"'Skuse me, massa, but I *spects you 
pity me very little." 

" What makes you think so, Bub T 
" Because it is more easy work to say 
nuffin, dan what it is to talk; and you 
won't promus to say nuffin, and save me. 
You want me to tell you all about the 
papahs, and then you tell it to dat fella 
Maurice." 

"Supposing you are right about that, 
— ^what harm would there be in ray telling 
himl It is no more than right that he 
should know about the paper you stole 
from hira in the hospital.'' 

" I don't like him, and neber did ; and 
he shall neber know." 
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" It is very wrong, Bub, to dislike any 
one, especially without a cause/* 

" Bub can*t like dem dat he hates." 

"Yes, you can, by destroying your 
hatred.** 

" Can eny man hate dem dat he likes 
very well ?'* 

" No, Bub ; that is impossible/* 

" Yas. he can, by destroyin' his like for 
'um. Yah, yah, yah ! You see, massa, one 
is jes as easy as t'other." 

" Bub, you have more mind than I have 
ever given you credit for possessing ; but it 
runs to evil. Will you tell me what I wish 
to know, if I will save you ? I ask for the 
last time, for I must go.'' 

"No, massa; I'll neber tell you, — 

neber.'* 

"Then die," exclaimed the surgeon; and 

he mounted his horse, and galloped away. 
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On the bridge he found Maurice anx- 
iously waiting for him. 

" I have learned nothing/* said the 
surgeon aa he pulled up his horse, "and 
never will. Neither will you. You will 
only lose your time in trying. He does 
not deny stealing from you, and offered to 
tell me all he knows about the two pa- 
pers, if I would swear not to tell any one. 
I wish I had done so, but it is too late 
now. He has the suspicion that I wish 
to learn about them on your account, and 
would not tell now under any condition. 
I must go and look after my patients, for 
Vm already half an hour behind my time. 
Take my advice, and keep away from him ; 
for you will never learn any thing. The 
most obstinate creature in existence is a 
Negro when once he has set his mind 
on acting in a wrong or foolish manner. 
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You may see me before you leave for 
home." 

The surgeon then rode oflF, without 
giving Maurice a chance of saying one 
word. He had but Kttle hope of learning 
any thing from Bub, and yet could not re- 
frain from seeing him. To leave the place 
without making an effort, as the surgeon 
had advised, appeared to him absurd. He 
had come too &r, and suffered too much, 
to reUnquish the pursuit so easily, and he 
walked on towards the village. 



CHAPTER XL 



DEATH OF BUB. 



The alcalde of the village had been in the 
city the night before, indulging in a Uttle 
dissipation, and was late in making an ap- 
pearance at his office. 

Just as Maurice drew near the place 
where the Negro was bound, four or five 
men arrived from the opposite direction, 
and proceeded to release Bub from the 
tree. The alcalde had at last turned out, 
and the prisoner was to be taken before 
him. 

While Bub was being released from the 
tree, his gaze fell on Maurice, who had ap- 
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preached within eight or ten pa<;es of the 
place where he was tied. 

Suddenly there was a great change in 
the shape and expression of the Negro's 
features, and in his general appearance. 

His face seemed to move back to where 
the top of the head should have been. His 
lips projected much further than usual 
from the rest of his features, and there was 
a greater display of ivory beneath them. 
The dark globes in the centre of his eye- 
balls expanded, and likewise the white rings 
surrounding them. 

He seemed suddenly to grow about four 
inches taller, and in his respiration he ap- 
peared to be trying to imitate the steam- 
engine of a Mississippi boat. 

The children, who had again gathered 
near, expanded the semicircle they had 
formed, and, at a safer distance. 
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** gazed on him, 
As on a lion bound" 

When the Mexicans had released Bub 
from the tree, they began to lead him 
away. A man was walking on either side, 
two or three others were following behind, 
and two walked in advance. 

Bub's hands were tied behind his back ; 
and with so strong an escort, no one thought 
of his trying to escape, although he had 
made much resistance when taken, and had 

only yielded when two lassoes had been 
thrown over him, and well stretched by 
the aid of two horses pulling in opposite 
directions. 

Not wishing to let his captors ascertain 
in that manner which was the strongest 
horse of the two. Bub had allowed himself 
to be bound on the mule he had stolen. 

When the escort, with their prisoner. 
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had gone about thirty paces from the 
tree where Bub had been tied, he sud- 
denly sprang back, overthrew two of his 
guard, broke away from the others, and 
rushed towards Maurice, who was follow- 
ing behind. 

Maurice had to spring suddenly aside, 
to avoid being run down and trampled 
under the Negro's feet. 

Some of our readers may be amused 
at this idea ; but if so, they have never 
seen any thing Uke Bub. 

Maurice was nearly six feet in height, 
strong, and active ; yet he undoubtedly 
saved his Ufe by avoiding a man de- 
prived of the use of his hands. He might 
as well have tried to withstand the charge 
of a bull or an elephant. 

Three or four of the Mexicans endea- 
voured to catch Bub, and succeeded ; but 
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DEATH OF BUB. 



they could not hold him, — ^he could run 
with two or three of them hanging on to 

4 

him. 

He shook himself clear, and again 
started for Maurice. One of the Mexi- 
cans, more bold or fool-hardy than the 
others, again collared him ; but he broke 
away, and with a sweep of one of his 
heavy feet knocked the man's legs from 
under him, with such force that he fell 
heavily on the back of his head, and 
was unable to rise. 

Again Bub rushed towards Maurice, 
who again avoided a meeting. 

The Negro still pursued him. 

"Lor' Gor A'mighty!" he exclaimed; 
" on'y jes help me kotch 'um ; help me 
put my foot on 'um. On'y jes let me 
kotch 'um with my teef by the ha'r, end 
I'll shake the heart and Uber out of 'um." 
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The children ran screammg away; 
but more men were fast gathering to 
the scene. 

One man ran up to Maurice, and 
handed him a long knife, which he took ; 
he then avoided Bub, while trying to tell 
him that he should stand his ground, 
and that if he, Bub, ran against the knife, 
he would only have himself to blame for 
the consequences. But the Negro seemed 
not to listen ; and Maurice again avoided 
him, rather than use the knife on a man 
whose hands were fastened. 

The Mexicans gazed upon him with 
expressions of contempt, and Maurice him- 
self was beginning to be ashamed of the 
part he was playing. 

While Bub was again rushing after 
Maurice, and roaring like a grizzly bear, 
a Mexican, who had just arrived, ran up 
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behind him, and with a strong hand held 
a stout walking-stick between the Negro's 
shins. 

The result of this manoeuvre ,was, that 
the thick lips of Bub were dashed against 
the hard earth. 

Instantly Maurice and two or three 
others sprang upon him, to hold him 
down till he could be further secured. 

As his face struck the ground, the 
Negro's hands were taken from behind 
his back and placed on the earth. The 
exertion made in trying to save himself 
from the fall had broken the thong that 
bound them, and as soon as they were 
placed on the ground he began to rise. 

No efforts could keep him down, and 
after getting on his knees, raising his 
head from the ground, and blowing a 
shower of blood from his wounded lips, 
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he easily rose to his feet, and, as he did 
so, seized Maurice by the hair. The 
Mexicans sto6d clear ; for the monster's 
hands were now free. The long fingers 
of the Negro's right hand were buried 
in the long, thick curls of dark hair, 
and there was no chance for Maurice to 
escape. 

The next instant he would be dashed 
to the earth, and the life crushed out of 
him under the heavy feet of the monster 
who held him in his grasp. 

There was not a second for hesitation, 
and Maurice could act with decision when 
necessity demanded. 

Instantly the keen, thin blade of the 
Mexican's knife was driven to the Negro's 
heart. He fell to the ground, dragging 
Maurice with him ; and it was with much 
trouble that the Mexicans could set the 
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youth at Kberty, by freeing his heavy 
locks from the death-grip of the Negro's 
fingers. 

When Maurice rose to his feet, two or 
three men on horses were standing by. 
Every man in Mexico on a horse has 
a lasso hanging on the pommel of the 
saddle. 

Had those men ridden up one minute 
sooner, the gi'eater part of the scene we 
have described would not have happened. 



CHAPTER XII. 



THE " BOUNCER." 



" Whbbb is George V were the first words 
William heard when he entered the shop 
of Mr. Adams, in New Orleans. 

The question was asked by old Adams, 
the " Bouncer." 

" He did not return with me/' answered 
William. 

" I know that, or he would have been 
the first one to enter the shop. I asked 
you where he was." 

" He is in Mexico, where he will ever 
remain. You will never see him again.'' 

" He is dead, then V 
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" Yes/^ 

For a minute the " Bouncer" was silent, 
and his eyds filled with tears ; but he was 
not a man to indulge in grief or in any 
sentimentality long, when there was an 
opportunity of turning his attention to 
business. 

After brushing away a few tears from 
his eyes, he placed a chair for William, 
and then sat down on another beside it. 

" Sit down,'' said he, " and I will tell 
you all about it/' 

" He means that I should tell him all 
about it/' thought WiUiam, as he placed 
himself on the chair. 

"Yes," continued Adams; "I'll tell 
your story for you. After having every 
thing robbed or stolen from him, George 
died of a fever, and you have come back 
here penniless to tell the tale/' 
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^No; that is not quite correct,'' said 
WillianL 

" Then George and you were robbed of 
every thing. Greorge was murdered while 
defending his property, and you only es- 
caped with life." 

"Yes, that, is near the truth. We 
were robbed — George was murdered, and 
I escaped." 

" Now you are not as sharp as I thought 
you were, or you would have told the first 
story. It is more reasonable than the last." 

"Mr. Adams,*' said William, "do you 
think I have come here to deceive you T 

"No, certainly not. You have not 
deceived me, although you may have come 
with that intention. I only wonder that 
you came at all. I should not, had I been 
in your place." 

"Very likely," said William, in rising 
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anger ; " but we act from diflferent motives. 
I am honest, and you are not ; but, vile 
and cunning as you are, you are deceived. 
Now hear my story. We learnt that we 
could not do more than make expenses in 
Mexico, and decided to return home. 

"Greorge sold in Pueblo every thing 
we had, and we started back. On the 
road we were robbed of all, and George 
was killed. The same night the- robbers 
were captured by a party of United States 
dragoons. I recovered the money we had 
lost, and saw the robbers shot in Perote. 
I have every cent of which George was 
robbed. My expenses on the way home 
have not been paid out of it. 

" Now that you have learnt your money 
is safe, perhaps you will feel a little more 
regret for the death of George, whose only 
fault was being related to one like you. 
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Take your money I'' cried WUliam, becoming 
too excited to say any thing more ; and he 
threw the heavy parcel containing it with 
all his force against the breast of the 
"Bouncer/^ who acknowledged its receipt 
by going to the floor. 

Before Mr. Sloman, the only other per- 
son in the room, could turn round, William 
was out in the street. 

The next day he sailed for New York. 
Nothing worthy of record occurred during 
the voyage ; and he landed with the deter- 
mination of hastening to his native village, 
and seeing Mary and Kitty. He had to 
convey to them the sorrowful news of the 
fate of Maurice, and yet he anticipated 
much pleasure in his visit. Nothing could 
please him more than to see them again, 
even should he return to them hungry and 
in; rags ; but he now thought himself a 
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wealthy man. Nine hundred and fifteen 
gold doubloons, which he had remaining of 
the money he had found in the robber's 
saddle, he exchanged in New York for 
American half-eagles. 

He could show this money to his sisters, 
and say that he came honestly by it. 

If his sisters were dissatisfied with a 
life where too much was remembered of 
their unfortunate parents, he was rich, 
and could give them a good home else- 
where. 

He anticipated much pleasure in seeing 
another — ^the poor girl Ann, who had so 
excited his interest on the passage fix)m 
New York to New Orleans, aboard the 
Lucy Glitters. 

He would visit her as soon as he had 
seen his sisters, and, if she were still the 
slave of Mrs. Woods and her spoilt children, 
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he would redeem her from such a ciniel 
bondage. 

On the day after landing in New York, 
William was walking up Broadway, and ar- 
rived opposite the office of Herman Frantz. 

"Frantz and poor Maurice were friends/' 
thought he, " and 111 call in and see him. 
I may not have another opportunity for 
some time, if ever." 

He went in, and found the young lawyer 
disengaged. 

"I am the cousin of Maurice Londri- 
ghan," said WiUiam, " who — " 

" Ah ! indeed 1" exclaimed Frantz, with 
an expression that William could not un- 
derstand. " Will you take a chair ? I 
have not heard any thing from Maurice for 
nearly a year. How and where is he ?" 

" I believe he is dead," answered Wil- 
liam. 
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"Dead! Is it possible 1" 

" Yes ; I fear that such is the case. I 
have strong reasons for thinking that he 
went from New Orleans to Mexico, and 
that he was there murdered/* 

" Poor Maurice ! He was a noble fellow, 
and deserved a better fate. But what are 
your reasons for thinking he was killed T 

" Some robbers who were shot in Mexico 
had some property in their possession that 
belonged to Maurice, and before being exe- 
cuted, they confessed that they killed the 
young man from whom they obtained it." 

" That is some evidence ; but is it not 
possible that Maurice had disposed of that 
property, unknown to you, to some one 
else r 

"No. The robbers had in their pos- 
session a letter written by the mother of 
Maurice, who is dead. I know that he 
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would part with life as soon as he would 
with that letter/' 

"Well, if you believe he is dead, so 
must I, for you know best ; but it is a pity. 
I shall ever respect his memory/' 

William left Mr. Frantz, and that even- 
ing started for his first home. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

MARY AGAIN IN DANGER. 

" That young man is the brother of Mary/' 
thought Mr. Frantz, when William left his 
oflBce; "the brother she is so anxious to 
find — ^the brother who will now be trying to 
find her. I should have told him that his 
sisters were here, and given him Mary's 
address. I did not; and why 1 Because I 
am a scoundrel — that is the reason. I can 
find no other. My mind first dictates evil 
actions, for which reflection ever brings re- 
pentance. Tm sorry I did not tell him 
Mary was here; but it is too late now." 
Notwithstanding Frantz tried to make 
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Jiimself beUeve that he regretted not hav- 
ing done what was right, there was a feel- 
ing of satisfaction in his mind that he had 
not informed WilUam where Mary was to 
be found. He knew that when Mary 
found her brother she would probably be 
removed from his further knowledge, un- 
less he declared an intention or wish of 
making her his wife. This he was not at 
present incUned to do, nor was he willing 
to relinquish her society. One minute 
conscience told him that he should forsake 
Mary, and trifle no more with her warm, 
confiding nature. One thought of seeing 
her no more would change this good re- 
solution into a better. He admired Mary 
for her loveliness and intelligence. There 
was a charm in her society, the power of 
which he knew not how to resist. Why 
not marry her 1 As he asked himself this 

VOL. III. I 
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question, he could anticipate the ridicule 
of his sarcastic aunt; the contempt and 
pity of other relatives, and the ill-natured 
remarks of acquaintances. 

Mr. Frantz was very sensitive of ridi- 
cule. Like the majority of mankind, he would 
not do wrong without some temptation; 
but his greatest fault was an indecision of 
mind, and a want of power to resist wroi^ 
inclinations, unless a strong moral convic- 
tion of his error came to his aid. 

On the evening of the day he saw 
William, Mr. Frantz called on Mary. He 
could not tell her that he had seen her 
brother William; for she would imme- 
diately wish to know why he had not 
brought him to her. Mary seemed more 
lovely, more engaging in her manner and 
conversation, than he had ever seen her 
before ; and he was more than ever unde- 
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dded as to whether he should blame him- 
sdf for not having informed her brother 
where she was. The visit of William that 
day, and the visit to Mary in the evening, 
awoke in his mind a better knowledge of 
the power Mary had over him. He learnt 
that he loved her. He revealed his love 
}dainly and sincerely, as a man should 
do. 

For some time Mary was silent, and 
then said: 

" Pardon me, Herman. I have wronged 
you. Will you forgive the greatest wrong 
a man can receive from a woman ? I have 
trifled v^ith you and with my own hap- 
piness by allowing you to see me so 
often." 

" How ? why ? Can you not love me 1 
Do you love another ?" 

" I love you, Herman — ^you only, and 
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have loved you since we first met. I also 
hope and believe that I shall never love 
another ; but you can never be mine/^ 

" Tell me why, Mary/' 

" Hope told me," she continued, " that 
you thought something of me, or you would 
not have been so kind, and come to see me 
so often. I knew it was wrong for me to 
allow you to visit me ; but I loved, and could 
not act justly. The happiness of seeing 
and talking with you was too great for me 
to resist. God only knows how I have 
struggled in vain to resist loving you. 
You have said that you love me, and I 
believe you. That belief shall ever be the 
joy and sorrow of my Ufe ; for there is joy 
in the thought that I am loved by one like 
you, and sorrow in the thought that you 
can never be mine." 

" Explain yourself, Mary." 
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" No, not to-night, or I should not see 
you again; and I cannot part with you 
now, and never see you more. I cannot 
refrain from doing what I know is wrong ; 
but^ Herman, if you knew how I love you, 
you would certainly forgive me" 

" You say I can never be yours. Is it 
through any fault of mine ? Is it because 
I have once deceived you V^ 

" No ; I can forgive any thing in you ; 
but ask me nothing more now. Let me 
have the happiness of knowing or believing 
for a short time that I am loved by the 
one I love ; then see me agsKn, and we will 
part for ever. I must be strong in this 
resolution, and you will be willing to aid 
me when you have heard all." 

To the sensitive mind of Mary, the 
daughter of a man who had suffered an 
ignominious death was unworthy of one 
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for whom she had such great love and 
reverence. Conscience would not allow 
her to marry him for whom she had so 
much respect without telling him some- 
thing of the past. She knew that Frantz 
had great family pride ; and she fully be- 
lieved that, when she had communicated 
to him her father's crime, and the manner 
of his death, he would forsake her for ever. 

Had Mary known that Frantz had that 
day seen her brother, and had not told 
him where she was to be found, she pro- 
bably would have continued to love him 
all the same, but she might not have been 
so conscientious about deceiving him in 
regard to the misfortunes and crimes of 
her parents. 

Time passed, and the communication 
to Frantz was made. He did not start 
from her side with horror, he did not dis- 
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continue his visits; but, on the contrary, 
they were more frequent. 

Hope — bright, joy -inspiring hope — 
arose in Mary^s soul. Frantz would yet 
be hers. He did not appear to despise 
her for the misfortunes of others. 

Herman Frantz hardly knew whether 
to be displeased or not at the communica- 
tion Mary had made. When he thought 
of making her his wife, his pride, as Mary 
had expected, was shocked at the idea of a 
union with one whose father had died on 
the scaffold, and for such a crime as that 
committed by John Lawlor. 

" She will not blame me for not marry- 
ing her,^' thought he ; " for she has said I 
can never be hers. But why should we 
part 1 We shall not. She loves me, and 
I am strangely infatuated with her. I will 
not and cannot forsake her.'' 



CHAPTER XIV. 



HAPPY ANN. 



Great was the disappointment of William, 
on reaching his native village, at learning 
that his sisters had left the place for New 
York about six months before, and that 
nothing had been heard from them since. 
He resolved to return to the city imme- 
diately ; and his stay in the village was 
only for a visit of a few hours at the old 
home, Mr. Woodward's, and a call for an 
hour or two at the residence of Squire Ald- 
ridge. 

The Squire and his wife were much 
grieved at the probable fate of Maurice, 
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and were foolish enough to blame them- 
selves for allowing him to leave their home. 

From the Squire, William learnt the 
ftdl particulars of how his sisters came to 
leave the village, and was much gratified to 
learn that Mrs. Husted, who had turned 
Kitty from her home, had now to support 
herself at her old occupation of school- 
teaching. 

Mrs. Husted knew Kitty's address in 
New York ; but as she had never men- 
tioned on her return from the city, after 
the fruitless search for her husband, that 
she had met Kitty there, William left the 
village without being any the wiser for her 
knowledge. 

Three days after his arrival in the city, 
William again called on Frantz. He did 
not call with the hope of learning where 
his sisters would be found, for he believed 
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the lawyer would have given him tiiat 
knowledge, had he possessed it, on the first 
visit ; but, from what he had been told by 
the squire, William believed that the girls 
must have called on Frantz in trying 
to find Maurice, and he would at least 
receive a few days' later intelligence of 
them. 

An unpleasant expression came over 
the features of Frantz on seeing William 
again enter his oflBce, and he had to strug- 
gle against conceiving a sudden dislike to 
the brother of the girl he pretended to love. 

" This young man is not an acquaint- 
ance of mine," thought he, "nor does he 
call as a client on business, and why should 
I be annoyed by him 1" 

But Frantz had the wisdom to know 
the cause of this sudden prejudice was 
owing to his own want of honest, straight- 
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forward dealing, and he made an effort to 
be civil. 

"I have returned to the city/' said 
William, "with the hope of finding my 
sisters who left the country a few months 
ago and came here. Did two girls ever 
caU here and inquire for Maurice ?" 

One neglect of duty leads to much else 
that is wrong; and for not having told 
William the truth when he first called, 
Frantz now felt bound to deny all present 
knowledge of the sisters. 

" Yes ; I believe there were two young 
girls here asking for him, and I think they 
said they were his cousins. Thoy seemed 
much disappointed when told that he had 
gone to New Orleans." 

This was the last intelligence that Wil- 
liam could obtain of his sisters ; and, after 
passing a week in the city, making in* 
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quiries, he became convinced that he was 
acting in a foolish manner. 

" The girls have acted very wrongly/' 
thought he ; " and they don't deserve that 
I should find them. They should know 
that Maurice or I, or both of us, would 
return ; and they ought to keep Squire 
Aldridge or Mr. Woodward informed of 
where they could be found. If they wish 
to see me again, let them write to some 
one in their native village, as they should 
have done long ago. 1*11 look for them no 
more at present ; but Til look for one who, 
I hope, will be pleased to see me." 

William would not have thought so 
bitterly of his sisters' neglect, had he known 
that Mary and Kitty expected, when he 
returned to New York, he would call on 
Mr. Frantz, and that they would certainly 
see him within an hour. 
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Most of the misery and trouble in this 
world result from slight errors committed 
by those who do not intend doing any 
great harm, but merely wish to gratify 
some selfish feeling of their own. Mr. 
Prantz had committed what he thought 
a slight error, but it was one that brought 
much trouble upon himself and many 
others. 

William had in his possession a small 
piece of paper, on which he placed nearly 
as much value as Maurice once did upon the 
half of his mother's letter. That paper 
contained but a few words — the address of 
Captain Woods, where he expected to see 
or hear from the giri Ann. 

William believed that, on meeting with 
Ann, he should find some one who would 
be pleased to see him ; and he determined 
to learn if such were the case. 
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The country village where Mr. Woods' 
family usually resided was within sixty 
miles of New York ; and a journey of four 
hours brought William to it. It was Satur- 
day evening when he reached the village, 
and he stopped at an inn, with the inten- 
tion of finding the residence of Mr. Woods 
in the morning. 

The next morning, when the church 
bells were ringing, William left the inn; 
and the first person of whom he made in- 
quiries pointed out to him the house he 
wished to find. As he drew near it, he 
saw a woman and two children leaving the 
gate, and moving in the direction of the 
noisy bell. William believed them to be 
Mrs. Woods and her two children, and, 
under ordinary circumstances, he would 
not have called at that time; but he did 
not wish to see Mrs. Woods, and was 
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pleased at having an opportunity of calling 
when she was out His objection to seeing 
the captain's wife was caused by the little 
he had seen of Mrs. Woods aboard the 
ship ; for he did not know that the woman 
whom others as well as himself had so 
much disliked at first sight, had died in 
New Orleans. 

He knocked at the door, and it was 
opened by Ann. The form of her features 
he had not forgotten, although she was 
greatly changed from what she was when 
he last saw her in the park in New Orleans. 

She was now a bright -eyed, rosy- 
cheeked, happy-looking girl, and she did 
not try to conceal her pleasure in meeting 
William. 

" I knew you would come," said she, " for 
you said you would ; and I knew you would 
not promise that, and never see me again." 
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" Then I'm glad I have kept my pro- 
mise ; but I was afraid you had forgotten 
me. 

" Forget you !'' exclaimed Ann. " Why, 
I have thought of you every hour in the 
day. But come in, and sit down. We will 
have such a long talk.'^ 

"Yes, and we must talk fast; for I 
don^t want to see Mrs. Woods.'' 

" Why r 

" Because I don't like her." 

" But you have never seen her. The 
Mrs. Woods you saw died in New Orleans, 
and Mr. Woods is married to one of the 
best women in the world." 

"That must be the reason why you 
are looking so well and happy." 

" Yes, I suppose so ; for Mrs. Woods 
is very kind to me." 

Ann conducted him into the parloiu-, 
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gave him a chair, and then stood before 
him, gazing in his face. 

She acted like a bold, forward girl ; but 
she was not, and William knew it. She 
heeded no forms or ceremonies, she knew 
no affectation, but was simple, artless, and 
innocent. 

She was pleased at seeing William 
again; and to have tried to conceal that 
pleasure would, to her, have been a lie slie 
could not and would not act. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A DISCOVERY. 



" What has become of the young man you 
told me was your cousin V^ asked Ann. " I 
used to Uke him nearly as much as I did 

you." 

" You mean my cousin Maurice ?" an- 
swered William. "Poor fellow! he is 
dead. I shall never see him again." 

" Dead ! I am sorry to hear that ; for 
he seemed a good young man. He never 
spoke to me but once or twice; but he 
always looked very kind, and as though he 
pitied me. Besides, I like the name of 
Maurice, for I have a brother of that name. 
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You don't mean to go away to sea again, I 
hope, but will live here now/' 

" No, I can't stay here long ; I have 
work to do." 

" What do you call long ? You cer- 
tainly have not come for a visit of a few 
hours V 

" I come with the intention of acting 
according to circumstances. What will 
Mrs. Woods say, Ann, if I stay in the 
village a few days, and visit you every 
dayr 

" She will not be displeased ; for she is 
very kind, and would not object to my 
having a sweetheart like you. Although 
she doesn't like most of the young men in 
the village, she is sure to like you." 

" Shall I stay until she returns ?" 

" Of course. She might not think it 
was right for you to come and go away 
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while she was gone ; but if she sees you, 
I'm sure she will ask you to call again. 
Besides, you must see the children. You 
can't think how they have changed. You 
know they used to be very naughty ; but 
she has made them the best children I ever 
saw. I like them now/' 

" But, Ann, you have not told me any 
thing about the captain." 

"He is away at sea; and we expect 
him back this week. But you must not 
call me Ann. My name is Norah, and I 
have been called that name ever since Mrs. 
Woods died. I asked Mr. Woods, and he 
made the children and every one call me 
by my right name." 

" Why were you not always called by it 1" 

"Because the Mrs. Woods who died 
would not have me called Norah ; she said 
it was ' too Irish."' 
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" Yes, the name is Irish ; and I sup- 
pose your father and mother were. So 
were mine/' 

"Yes, my fiither and mother camo 
from Ireland ; but I don't remember 
them." 

" You said you had a brother Maurice. 
Do you see him often T 

" No ; I don't remember ever seeing 
him." 

" Then how do you know that you have 
such a brother T 

"Because my grandfather and grand- 
mother used to tell me so before they died." 

" What was your grandfather's name T 

" Maurice Londrighan." 

" Norah I" exclaimed William, catching 
her in his arms, " you are my cousin, and 
the Maurice whom I told you is dead was 
your brother." 
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Norah asked for no proof of this. Wil- 
liam's word was all she required for the 
most implicit belief in the truth of the 
discovery he had made. 

For many years Norah had hoped and 
prayed that she might find her brother ; 
and it was to assist in meeting with him 
that she had applied to Mr. Woods to be 
called by her proper name. 

She had seen him, but not as a brother. 
They had met as strangers, and now could 
meet on earth no more. 

These reflections awoke in Norah's 
mind an emotion that could only be quelled 
by weeping. 

The mind of William was first afflicted 
with a resentment, or rather hatred, for 
the memory of Mrs. Woods, whose silly, 
evil prejudice against an Irish name had 
prevented Maurice from discovering his 
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sister wliile they were on the Lucy Glitters. 
This discovery would have prevented Mau- 
rice from going to Mexico to find death. 

This hatred gave way to milder feeUng, 
— ^to that of grief for happiness ruined by 
another's folly. 

" Poor Maurice !" he exclaimed, as he 
clasped Norah more closely in his arms. 
"If you were aUve, how happy could we 
all be !" 

" What the devil does this mean V was 
asked in a gruff voice by a man at the 
parlour-door. 

William turned, and before him stood 
Captain Woods. 

Norah, trembling with the excitement 
of grief, shame, and fear, sunk into a chair. 
"Norah," said the captain, "is Mrs. 
Woods at church 1" 

" Yes," whispered the girl. 
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"You may go and tell her to come 
home/' 

Norah instantly obeyed, glad of an 
opportunity to escape from the room. 

"Now, young man, pardon my curi- 
osity,'' said Mr. Woods, "but I want to 
know who you are, and what business you 
have here. Wait before you answer either 
of those questions till I have asked ano- 
ther. I've seen you before ; where was 

itr 

"On board the Lucy Glitters^ a few 
months ago," answered William. " I worked 
my passage to New Orleans." 

" Yes, I remember you now ; and you 
have come here to see Norah, whom you 
met on the brig." 

" Yes ; and have learnt that she is my 



cousin." 



"Nonsense! She knows no more of 
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her cousins than a cod-fish knows of its 
father." 

The captain spoke in a sharp tone, as 
though he were indignant with the other 
for trying to impose on him so foolish a 
story. 

" If she knows nothing of her cousins, 
I do of mine," answered William ; " and I 
know that Norah is one of them. Do you 
remember the young man Maurice, my 
companion, who joined the ship with 
mer 

« Yes." 

" He was her brother.'^ 

" What was liis name ?' 

" Maurice Londrighan." 

" Norah has often told me that she had 
a brother bearing that name, and has asked 
me to be on the look-out for him. If she 
has found her relatives, I am glad of it. 
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When my wife comes, I will decide whether 
to believe your story or not/' 

"And while waiting for her," said 
William, " I should like to ask a few ques- 
tions. How did Norah become a member 
of your family T 

"Ten or eleven years ago, two aged 
people, claiming to be her grandparents, 
were passengers in my brig to New Orleans. 
They died on the passage, and I could not 
forsake Norah, whom they had with them ; 
so I brought her home with me/' 

" Norah's grandparents should have had 
a letter, or rather the half of a letter, writ- 
ten by her mother. Did you ever hear 
any thing of that T 

" Yes ; Norah has told me of it. The 
old people had a few dollars' - worth of 
property aboard, which I sold. I think 
the old man was a stone-cutter, and had 
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with him a young lad as an apprentice, 
who bolted from the brig as soon as he 
had a chance of doing so. This lad, as 
Norah told me, took what money they 
had from the pocket of the old lady, who 
was the last to die ; and also took from 
her finger a wedding-ring, as he said, 
to take care of for Norah. He probably 
took the piece of paper, thinking it of some 
value. He might have heard something 
said about it in the family. I saw that 
very fellow, now a young man about 
twenty-five, in New Orleans on my last 
voyage. It was the day after my arrival. 
He spoke to me on the steps of the St. 
Charles. I did not recognise him, of course ; 
but he soon made himself known, and did 
not seem the least abashed by the memory 
of his past conduct. He even had the 
boldness to inquire for Norah, and said that 
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he was going to start for Mexico the next 
day ; that he should be gone about three 
months, and should then go north, and 
would call and see us if I would give him 
my address ; but I decUned the honour of 
his visit/' 

The conversation between Mr. Woods 
and William was here interrupted by the 
arrival of Mrs. Woods, Norah, and the 
children. The captain met them in the 
hall, where he remained for a minute, and 
then returned to William, while his wife 
went to her room to lay off her bonnet 
and shawl. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



CAPTAIN WOODS. 



"Now, young man," said the captain, as 
he reentered the parlour, "111 sooii see 
whether or not there is any truth in your 
story. IVe just received the key of that 
desk from my wife, and in it I shall find 
the Ship Articles of the Lacy Glitters for 
the voyage that you were with me." 

The captain opened the desk, found 
the paper he mentioned, and began to look 

it over. 

" What is your name T he asked. 

" William Lawlor." 

" Yes, T see it ; and it follows the name 
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of Maurice Londrighan. I do believe you 
have been telling me the truth, and that 
I have been very unmindful of the wishes 
and happiness of Norah. She has often 
requested me to keep a look-out for any 
one named Maurice Londrighan; and I 
have actually allowed that name to be put 
down on the Articles of the brig, and never 
noticed it. But chance has made up for 
my neglect ; it is all right now." 

" No, it is not all right," said William ; 
" for Maurice went from New Orleans to 
Mexico, and was there killed. Norah will 
never see her brother, and it was for that 
she was weeping when you came upon 
us.'' 

For a minute the captain was silent, 
and then answered : 

"This communication gives me more 
pain than you can imagine. I owe Norah 
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more kindness than I shall ever be able to 
pay ; for it is through my neglect that she 
has lost a brother/^ 

Mrs. Woods and the children then en- 
tered the room, and the captain introduced 
William to his wife as an old acquaintance, 
and a cousin of Norah's. He had no he- 
sitation in doing this; for in dress and 
general appearance William was a gentle- 
man. 

After accepting an invitation to din- 
ner, William left the captain and his wife, 
and accompanied the children to another 
room, where Norah was waiting to see 
him. 

« What did he say to you, William r 
asked Norah. " Did he scold you V 

" No ; they have asked me to stay to 
dinner." 

" I might have known that. And what 
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a silly girl I was to be frightened ! They 
could not help liking you.'* 

William stayed a week in the village, 
boarding and lodging at the public-house, 
and calling to see Norah every day. At 
the end of this time, he prepared to take a 
journey west, with the idea of purchasing 
land, or of going into some kind of busi- 
ness. 

Before leaving, he wrote to Mr. Frantz, 
requesting him to insert advertisements in 
the papers, or take any other means he 
thought best for finding Mary and Kitty. 
A draft for fifty dollars was sent to Frantz 
at the same time, to pay expenses. 

He also wrote to Squire Aldridge, and 
asked him, should he get a letter from 
either of the girls, or learn in any way 
where they were, to communicate their 
address to Herman Frantz. in the citv. 
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Before leaving Norah, William gave 
her the half of the letter that had been 
carried so many years by Maurice. 

Although the half that had been de- 
signed for her to keep was probably de- 
stroyed years ago, and there was not much 
chance of all the letter being read, Norah 
received the piece of paper as though it 
were the most valuable thing that could be 
given by one person to another. 

After bidding Norah good by, and 
promising to be back in a few weeks, he 
started for Buflalo, intending to take a 
trip up the lakes. 

He 'wanted to find some small and 
rapidly increasing community, where he 
could make a home, and rise with the 
place. The money he had was not enough 
to establish him in any business in the East 
in a manner that would enable him to at- 
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tain a higher position amongst his fellows 
than that of being considered " poor but 
honest ;^^ and yet the same money, laid out 
in a rising village in one of the Western 
States, would entitle him to be considered 
one of the most respectable men in the 
place. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF FRANTZ INCREASE. 

There was one point upon which Herman 
Frantz was well pleased with himself, and 
that was his honesty in the legal profession. 

His wealth made him independent of 
his profession as a means of support. He 
would not aid in establishing what he 
thought an unjust claim, nor would he as- 
sist a rogue in evading a just one, nor help 
a poor man, struggHng against poverty, to 
despair and bankruptcy. 

His pride in this professional honesty 
was greatly shocked at receiving the letter 
from William, containing the draft, with 
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instructions as to how it should be ex- 
pended. 

He would not advertise, nor take any 
other means to find Mary and Kitty while 
he knew where they actually were ; nor, 
on the return of William, would he pretend 
that he had been trying to find them when 
he had not. 

He thought of writing to William, de- 
clining the business ; but the thought that 
it would then be intrusted to another, and 
his treachery be exposed by the girls being 
found, prevented him. 

He was in a quandary, that gave him 
the usual unpleasant feelings resulting from 
evil deeds. 

The error he had committed in not 
telling William where to find his sisters 
bade fair to make his whole life for the 
fixture subject to deception and remorse. 
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Had he seen Williara during the remainder 
of the dav after receivinor his letter, he 
would have confessed his wrong, and sinned 
no more in that way^ 

He formed no plan of action until the 
next day, when an event occuiTcd, showing 
him that something must be done imme- 
diately. He received the following letter 
from Squire Aldridge : 

" Sir, — ^To-day I received a letter from 
William Lawlor, with the request, that if I 
could learn the address of his sisters, I 
would forward the same to you. Fortun- 
ately, I received a letter from Miss Mary 
Lawlor three days ago. Her address is 
No. — Seventh Avenue, New York. She 
did not say any thing about her sister; 
but I presume they are together, or that 
each knows where the other is Kving. 
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"I shall write to her to-morrow, and 
send the letter to your care. 

" RespectfiiUy yours, 

"J. Aldridge/' 

" Hekman Frantz, Esq." 

" I must give up Mary,'^ thought Frantz, 
after this letter ; " and, what is nearly as 
bad, she will detect me in my deceit to- 
wards her. Must I lose Mary and her 
respect, and also the respect of others? 
No ! Having once lost my self-respect, 
and commenced a game of deception, 111 
play it out." 

That evening he went to see Mary. 

" Mary," he asked, after being a while 
in her society, which he thought was never 
before so agreeable, "could you forsake 
every thing else for me ?" 
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''Certainly, Herman. Why do you 
askr 

" I have reasons for wishing to try the 
extent of your love. Should I ask you to 
forsake the society of your sister, to give 
up all idea of finding your brother, to write 
no more to your former acquaintances, to 
forsake all, and Kve alone for me — could 
you do it ?" 

"I could do any thing in my power 
for you, Herman; but I see no necessity 
or reason for all that. For me to forsake 
Kitty, and think no more of my brother, 
cannot add to your happiness, and I'm sure 
will not to mine. You cannot be jealous 
of my afiection for my only relatives ?" 

" No ; and yet there are reasons, which 
I wiU not now explain, why I wish you to 
change your present abode, and have no 
communication with your friends. You 
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have professed to love me. Is your love 
strong enough for that V^ 

" I will do any thing that is not wrong, 
Herman/' 

" I will provide you with a good home, 
where, if you are not happy, you will be 
unworthy of happiness." 

" But how shall I earn a Hving in that 
home ?" 

" I will see that you want for nothing." 

" And will you visit me in that home V* 

"Yes; often/' 

" I fear that I am beginning to under- 
stand what you mean ; but, whether I do 
or not, your proposal is a wrong one. It 
is not right for you to ask me to Uve in any 
place away from the knowledge of my 
friends ; to Uve otherwise than by the sup- 
port of my own industry, and while thus 
living to receive your visits/' 
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" But, Mary, I—'' 

" Pray listen to my answer. You have 
met me in what was not a respectable house, 
and may think the less of me for that ; but 
I did not enter that house with an evil 
intention. You did. You know, or have 
been told, that I have been turned out of 
a common pubKc-house as a person unfit 
to be in it. I have told you that my father 
was hanged for the murder of my mother ; 
but whatever my relatives may have been, 
and now are, — and whatever I may have 
been, — I think too much of myself to do as 
you have asked.'' 

" Mary, you do not love me." 

"I do. My love and respect for you 
are too great to allow me to do any thing 
wrong. Yours for me is not. Ever since 
I can remember, I have been trying to do 
what I thought was right ; and the best 
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and wisest in the land can do no more, 
though they may be more successful." 

What was Herman Frantz to do ? Wil- 
liam would come back, and must have the 
address of Mary, which Squire Aldridge had 
sent, but she must not be there when her 
brother called. She must be removed im- 
mediately, or she would learn from Ald- 
ridge that her brother had returned. 

There was danger that the country 
magistrate would learn the address of the 
youngest girl should there be anyfiirther 
communications to him from Mary — that 
must not be ; or William would find her, 
and would then learn how he had been 
deceived. 

" He will learn some time," thought 
Frantz ; " but must not until Mary is 
mine. Yet how shall she ever be mine? 
I beUeve if the girl knew how I had de- 
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ceived her, — that her brother had returned, 
and that I had sent him away without 
telling him of those he wished to find, — 
she would not even marry me. She is a 
girl who can despise what is evil. No other 
is worth winning." 

The only positive conclusion to which 
he could come was, that Mary must be re- 
moved from her present abode, and be kept 
from communicating with her friends. 

There was but one way to escape 
from the difficulty in which his folly had 
placed him, which was, to marry Mary 
immediately; and this he was reluctant 
to do. 

There was his family pride, his disposi- 
tion to be guided by the opinion of others 
on all subjects afiecting his position in 
society, and the fear of raising the ridi- 
cule and pity of some of his aristocratic 
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relations. But there was a stronger reason 
than these : he did not like being compelled 
to do any thing. 

Obstinacy and self-will made him re- 
luctant to yield. He believed that, should 
he leave New York, and after an absence 
of a few months return with a wife, his 
friends would receive her well whoever she 
might be ; but, without leaving the city, 
suddenly to make the announcement that 
he was married, and not be able to answer 
satisfactorily to whom, was more than he 
had the courage to do. 

But what was to be done to prevent 
Mary from falling into the care of her 
relatives ? He must make one more attempt 
to persuade her to live for a while without 
having any communication with her former 
acquaintances, even with her sister. 

The attempt was made, and Mr^ Frantz 
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succeeded. Mary had objected to Kve in 
a home he should provide for her, and to 
receive visits from him in that home ; but, 
on being taunted with coldness, threatened 
with desertion, and entreated to give some 
evidence of affection besides the mere speak- 
ing of words, she yielded, but on the con- 
dition that he should not visit her in that 
home to which she was for a while to retire, 
and wait, as she thought, for that happy 
day that should make her his wife. 

The purpose of Herman Frantz was 
now nearly accomplished; for he knew 
that after a week or two of seclusion in a 
strange home, Mary, if she loved him, 
which he could not doubt, would gladly 
break the condition she had herself im- 
posed, and receive his visits. 



CHAPTER XVIIL 

MAURICE LEAVES MEXICO. 

After the death of Bub, Maurice was taken 
before the alcalde ; but as soon as the evi- 
dence of two or three witnesses was heard, 
he was set at liberty. 

There was nothing now to detain him 
longer in Mexico. But for the time and 
trouble of getting out of it, and the de- 
sire expressed by the surgeon to see him 
again, he would have started on the road 
tliat afternoon. 

In the evening, on sending his name to 
the surgeon, Maurice was conducted by a 
soldier to the house where the doctor was 
lodging. 
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"Well, my friend/' said the surgeon, 
" have you met with any better success 
than I did V 

" Yes, in one respect," answered Mau- 
rice. " I am now satisfied, and shall start 
for Vera Cruz to-morrow morning/' 

" I must admit that I am disappointed ; 
for I fully believed you would gain nothing 
but regret at not taking my advice/' 

" That regret I have ; but all I've 
learned is, that I can expect nothing more 
from Bub, and that I can now go home. 
Bub is dead. I had to kill him/' 

« Bub dead ? had to kill him ? How ? 
why 1 Tell me all about it/' 

Maurice told him the particulars we 
have already related. 

" Well," said the surgeon, when he had 
concluded, " if there is any great harm 
done, I can't see it at present, and hope 
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that I never may. Then you start for 
home in the morning r 

« Yes." 

" Have you any money V 

" Yes ; six bits." 

"Six bits! Enough to keep you one 
day, if you are very economical. How will 
you get home on that V^ 

" I can best answer that question after 
I get there/' 

" Where is your home f ' 

" In the little village of , in 

County, State of New York." 

" Indeed ! Do you know a man named 
Aldridge in the village ?" 

" Of course I do. His home is my own. 
I regard him as a father ; for he kept me 
eight years when I was young, and sent me 
to school all the time. I mean John Ald- 
ridge." 
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"Yes; that is the man. Is he now 
Kving with his first wife 1" 

" Yes ; and a better woman never lived." 

" Then she is greatly changed since she 
was a girL She is my sister ; and I re- 
member when I was a boy, at home, she 
used to keep the whole house in a row, 
and no one knew how or why. Have they 
any children V 

"No. They have had two or three, 
but they died." 

" You may tell them that I shall pay 
them a visit in about six months from the 
time you will get there ; that is, if you 
make no delay on the road. I shall be 
there in about eight months.'^ 

** Will you not write to them ?" 

" No ; I never write to relatives. If I 
lend you a few dollars, do you think Aid- 
ridge will repay me ?" 

VOL. in. M 
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** Yes ; he has money of mme in his 
possession/^ 

" Can you get home on. fifty dollars 1'^ 

"Yes; I could go all over the world 
with that sum." 

" Then I shall only lend you half the 
amount I have mentioned. I have been 
looking after your welfare this afternoon, 
and have obtained a chance for you to drive 
a team to Vera Cruz. You will be paid 
something for the journey ; and the wages 
you will receive, with what I will lend you, 
will pay your way by water from that port 
to New York. You will start the day after 
to-morrow." 

The surgeon's promise was kept ; for, 
the next day, Maurice was placed in charge 
of a team, and received twenty-five dollars. 
Since leaving New York he had met with 
little but misfortune, and he now hoped 
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that Fortune had turned her wheel the 
other way. 

The hope of finding his sister was nearly 
abandoned, or rather, the h'ght of that hope 
had burnt itself nearly out, and he relin- 
quished all idea of prosecuting a further 
search for her. But his mind would be 
active in planning work for the future, and 
as one hope expired another arose. He 
would now return, and find the girl " Lou," 
who had so strangely excited his interest in 
New York. ^ 

A weary journey was again before him, 
to reach Vera Cruz ; but each step taken 
in doing it brought him nearer to the place 
where he could leave the land in which 
he had met with so much trouble and 
disappointment, and nearer to the place 
where his future fate was to be worked 
out. 
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The wagons, drawn by teams, forming 
the caravan he was to accompany, were 
comparatirely unloaded. They were going 
to Vera Cruz for loading, and were able to 
move with more speed, and fewer vexatious 
mishaps, than had attended his journey 
from the coast to the city of Mexico. 

The only thing worthy of record that 
occurred during the journey to Vera Cruz 
is a simple fact, which we give for the 
benefit of teamsters in general. 

The team driven by Maurice reached 
the coast at the same time as the others, 
and in as good a condition. It also per- 
formed each daily portion of the journey as 
willingly and easily as either of the other 
teams; and the horses gave Maurice no 
imusual trouble, yet he never used an oath 
or profane word to them during the jour- 
ney. 
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If highly excited by anger at a human 
being, Maurice might be tempted to use 
profane and blasphemous words ; but he had 
too much good sense to do so with crea- 
tures unable to comprehend the folly of 
which so many teamsters are guilty. 

On arriving at the end of his journey, 
Maurice was paid ten dollars for his ser- 
vices — ^a sum sufficient to pay his passage 
to New Orleans, for which place he em- 
barked the day after reaching Vera Cruz. 

It was with a feeling of intense satisfac- 
tion that he stepped ashore on the Levee 
at New Orleans ; for although a long way 
from the State of New York, he was in his 
native land — in the United States. 

An American, as long as he is in the 
Union, although two thousand miles from 
the place where he was born, does not con- 
sider himself so far from home as an Irish- 
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man who has only crossed St. George's 
Channel, and landed on the shores of Great 
Britain ; or as an Englishman who has 
only crossed the straits from Dover, and 
landed in France. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



CONCLUSION OP mike's STORY. 



Immediately after landing in New Orleans, 
Maurice walked to the stables of Mr. 
Thorpe, to see his friend Mike. 

For a minute, the light-hearted Irish- 
man appeared wild with the excitement 
and pleasure of meeting him. 

The "doctor'' and Mr. Thorpe shook 
hands mth him in a very cordial manner, 
expressing more gratification at his return 
than he had any reason to expect them to 
feel 

" Upon my sowl, it's glad I am yeVe 
come back," said Mike ; " for I'm afther 
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lavin' here to-raorrow for ould Ireland, atf 
if ye'd not come to-day, I shud niver have 
sane ye at all." 

" Then you are going back to Ireland 1" 
said Maurice to Mike, when they were 
alone. " I told you that you would do so 
some time. Now, tell me all about it/^ 

" Do you remimber all I told you afore, 
whin we were in Mixico T 

" Yes, every word.^' 

"Thin ye'U understand what I'll ba 
afther tilling ye now. As soon as I hft 
home to come here, my uncle Mike took 
my mother to his house, an' made her its 
kaper, an' gave her a plisant, comfortable 
home. He also told ivery wan that, as I 
had showed meself a boy of spirit ba not 
stayin' at home waitin' for an ould man to 
die, an' had gone to Ameriky to make a 
fortime for meself, that I was his only rila- 
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tiye worthy of havin' his property, an' that 
I shud have it. The ould fillow — pace to 
his sowl ! — ^is dead now ; an' a lawyer an* 
my mother have vmtten to me to come 
home, an' take possission ov my money an' 
property. I'm goin' to start to-morrow; 
an' afther I get back, I take possession ov 
somethin' else too — ov a nice girl I know 
ov.'' 

" I am deUghted to hear of your good 
fortune, Mike ; but do you not remem- 
ber that I told you your mother would 
never come to America ? I knew that, if 
your uncle were a man of sense, you had 
taken the right way to gain his good- 
will." 

"You were quite right intirely; bud 
I've not tould ye the fun ov the business 
yet. It sames that uncle Mike — ^afore he 
died, or afore I came away — was a comical 
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ould fillow; bud he is no doubt all right 
now, for all that. Ye know, I tould ye 
that, the day afore my mother gave me the 
five pounds, my uncle John had come to 
see her — a thing he had not done afore 
for years T 

" Yes, I remember that." 

" Will, it was him that gave my mother 
the money to give me ; an* I'll till ye how 
it happened. Uncle Mike had tould him 
that I wanted to go to Ameriky ; that my 
mother had tried to get the money ov him 
to sind me oflF. *But,' said the ould Al- 
low, * I would not let her have it ; for,' said 
he, * young Mike is a fine boy, and I don't 
want him to lave.* That was enough. 
Uncle John wint about amongst his sisters 
^ their children an* his own children, 
all of whom are my cousins; an' they 
raised amongst them the five poimds, in 
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order to sind me off out ov the way, wid 
the hope that uncle Mike wud forget me, 
an' I "wud throuble thim no more. They 
are so displased to think they tuck, by 
doin' that, the very manes that caused 
uncle Mike to lave me his property, that 
the last news I have from Ireland they 
were just lavin^ it in disgust, an' were about 
to sail for New York ; so whin I get back, 
I shall see nothin' ov thim." 

"Mike,'' exclaimed Maurice, "that is 
the best story I ever heard in my life." 

" Yis ; I think meself that it is a very 
good wan. The circumstances ov it plase 
me very will, any how. Bud IVe a dale 
•ov work to do afore I go aboard the ship 
to-morrow, an' I don't want to lave you till 
I go ; so you must not lave me, but help 
me off." 

Maurice consented, and aided his old 
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companion in purchasing an outfit, and in 
other ways preparing for the voyage ; but 
as they started away from the stables on 
this business, Mike inquired : 

" Bud did ye find the crather Bub V^ 

" Yes,'^ answered Maurice. 
?; ** An' did ye get the paper ov himi" 

"Yes; I got a paper — a part of the 
one I wanted.'' 

"Thin, as you are walkin' an' I am 
hoppin* along, till me all about it. Al- 
though IVe prayed that you might find 
the crather, an' get what you wanted, I 
didn't belave you wud, for all that." 

Maurice then told him all the par- 
ticulars of his adventures in Mexico that 
had any reference to Bub. 

"An' thin ye are afther killin' him," 
exclaimed Mike. " Did ye kill him dead ?" 

" Yes.'' 
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" Are ye sure he is dead intirely V 

" Yes ; quite sure." 

" Thin ye are the greatest hayro that 
has returned or will return from Mixico. 
Ye deserve more cridit than General Scott 
or Taylor will get betune 'em. It is proud 
I am ov your acquaintance/' 

The next day Maurice accompanied his 
companion aboard the ship, where they 
parted. They never met again. 

Maurice returned to the city, and 
turned his steps towards the shop of old 
Adams the " Bouncer,'' for the purpose of 
trying to learn something of his cousin 
William. 



CHAPTER XX. 



MR. SLOMAX. 



On entering the shop, Maurice found Mr. 
Sloman, whom he remembered as being 
the man who had been what old Adams 
had called " seventeen minutes and a half ^ 
in preparing to say the word « yes.'^ 
Maurice looked about to see if there were 
any one else present to whom he could 
speak ; but seeing no other, he asked Mr. 
Sloman if he had heard or seen any thing 
lately of WilUam Lawlor. 

Sloman somewhat surprised him by an 
immediate answer, and said : 

" He was here about a month ago. I 
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suppose you mean William Lawlor, the 
murderer V^ 

" I mean William Lawlor, a young man 
who worked in this shop a few months ago. 
He is no murderer/' 

" Indeed ! Then, if that is the case,'^I 
know nothing about him, or rather of the 
person you mean/' 

Maurice felt his anger rising; but,, 
making an effort to control it, he asked 
for Mr. Adams. 

** He is not in,'' answered Sloman. 

« Can you tell me when he wUl be in r 

« No." 

BeKeving that if he stopped in the 
presence of Mr. Sloman much longer he 
should have to knock that gentleman down, 
Maurice walked out, with the resolve to 
call at some other hour, when Mr. Adams^ 
might be at home. 
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" William must have made an enemy of 
Mr. Sloman/^ thought he. " Now, I wonder 
how that could be ? for Willie is not a good 
. hand at making enemies.'' 

There was a public-house opposite the 
shop, and Maurice walked into it with the 
intention of sitting down for a while and 
waiting, with the hope that Mr. Adams 
might soon return to his shop. 

While in this public-house, sipping a 
glass of ale and looking over a newspaper, 

his eyes met the following advertisement : 

" If William Lawlor, who a few months 
ago worked as a journeyman in the shop of 
the late John Adams, saddle- and harness- 
maker, and who lately returned from 
Mexico, will call on, or communicate with, 

T. J. Legall, Attorney, No. 29 Street, 

he will hear of something greatly to his 
advantage." 
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Maurice immediately started oflf for the 
office of Mr. Legall, which he easily found. 

" I hare called in reference to an ad- 
yertisement I saw for William Lawlor/' 
said Maurice, when shown into the room 
where the lawyer was sitting writing at 
something that looked like a billiard-table 
in disguise. 

" Are you William Lawlor 1" asked Mr. 
Legall, laying down his pen. 

" No ; but—'' 

" Then what has the affair to do with 
you r 

"I am acquainted with the William 
Lawlor wanted and described in the adver- 
tisement I have seen,'' answered Maurice ; 
" and I have reason to believe that he is in 
the interior of the State of New York, in a 
little village to which I am myself going.^ 

"Very well." 
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" He is a relative of mine, and a very 
particular friend ; and I should like to 
know if the * something very much to his 
advantage' will be worth his coming so far 
to look after." 

"Do you say that you are going to 
New York, and will soon see him V in- 
quired the lawyer. 

" Yes." 

"Then you may tell him that Mr. 
Adams, his late employer, left him two 
thousand dollars, which sum is now in a 
bank, and will be ready for him when he 
comes for it. I am glad you have called ; 
for if he is, as you say, in New York, I 
should not have found him." 

" No ; we see no New-Orleans papers 
where we live. How long has Mr. Adams 
been dead?" 

" About ten days." 
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*'Then he died very suddenly?'' 

" Yes, very indeed ; but not without a 
warning. About four weeks ago he had 
an apoplectic fit, from which he recovered ; 
and, as soon as he could get about, came 
to me, and had a will made and signed. 
Ten days ago he was taken with another 
fit, and died/' 

As the lawyer now appeared communi- 
cative, Maurice ventured to observe, " But 
I wonder why he left my cousin two 
thousand dollars V 

"Adams was an eccentric man," said 
Mr. Legall ; " and he told me at the time 
I was drawing up the will, that William 
Lawlor had a safe opportunity of robbing 
him of about two thousand dollars ; but 
that he did not do it, and brought the 
money safely to him all the way from 
Mexico. ' Furthermore,^ said he, ^ WilKam 
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is a spirited, manly fellow. He knocked 
me down for shamefully insulting him, and 
I want to show some substantial appreci- 
ation of the deed/ I suppose he only acted 
under the influence of a whim in devising 
this two thousand dollars ; but if the young 
man is deserving of it, there is no harm 
done, for Adams only left a wife and daugh- 
ter, both of whom are well provided for." 

Maurice left the lawyer, well pleased 
with what he had heard. 

" I ought to go and see that Mr. Slo- 
man again," thought he. "He should be 
taught to give a civil answer to a civil 
question. He ought to have told me Mr. 
Adams is dead, and I believe he knows 
too that William was wanted ; yet he did 
not tell me. He was wrong to call Wil- 
liam a murderer : he probably referred to 
the same affair the lawyer did when he 
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spoke about William having knocked Mr. 
Adams down; but a man after being 
murdered does not bequeath two thou- 
sand dollars to the one who has killed 
him; and Mr. Sloman ought to know it. 
If he does not, he shall be taught. I'll 
go and see that man again." 

Maurice turned in the direction of the 
shop, and walked with a quick step until 
he came within about fifty paces of it, when 
he suddenly stopped. One flash of memory 
checked the rapid pace at which he was 
walking, and left him standing motionless 
in the street. 

That memory was of Bub, the Negro 
giant. 

" What was I intending to do V thought 
he. "Go into the shop and knock down 
Mr. Sloman ; and why 1 Because I know 
there is no danger in the act ; that he is 
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only my equal in size, and that I can mas- 
ter him ; and yet I fled from Bub with his 
hands bound. It won't do ; I am a coward 
— a rank coward, and am ashamed of my- 
self/' 

For five minutes or more Maurice stood 
in the street, with good and bad thoughts 
alternately rushing across his mind. A 
good and evil spirit seemed trying to con- 
trol his acts, and each acting independently 
of, and in opposition to, the other. 

" You did not wish to harm Bub ; and 
to flee from a man with his hands bound 
showed a magnanimous mind," said one 
spirit. 

"Nonsense ! you fled from Bub through 
fear ; and to flee from the strong, and as- 
sault the weak, will prove you a bully and 
a coward," said the other — the good spirit. 

^ Perhaps you are a coward," the first 
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replied ; " and that may be the reason why 
you hesitate at teaching common poUteness 
to one who has insulted you." 

This settled the controversy in the mind 
of Maiuice ; and he walked on towards the 
shop, determined to give Mr. Sloman one 
more chance to act like an honest man. On 
entering the shop, he found the foreman still 
there, but in company with a young lad, 
about sixteen, evidently an apprentice — for 
he wore an apron — and Mr. Sloman was 
handing him some work. 

" Has Mr. Adams come in yet T asked 
Maurice. 

" No !" answered Mr. Sloman, in a 
sharp, angry tone. "What do you want 
of him r 

" I told you when I first called, that 
I wanted to learn something of William 
Lawlor." 
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" And I told you that William Lawlor 
had been here, attempted a murder, and 
had gone away; and you may tell him, 
when you see him, that if he places any 
value on his life or his liberty, he must 
not come to this city again/' 

" Do you think, if I should call to-mor- 
row morning at ten, that I should find Mr. 
Adams in the shop T asked Maurice, as he 
drew a little nearer to Mr. Sloman.' 

" Don't know ; can't say. You had bet- 
ter call and see." 

The boy, who had been listening to the 
above conversation with his eyes and mouth 
very much opened, then said, " Why, Mr. 
Adams is — ^^ 

" Silence 1" shouted Mr. Sloman, giving 
him a sharp blow, with an open hand, on 
the side of his head. 

The next instant Mr. Sloman received a 
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blow on his own head, that threw him 
suddenly at the boy's feet. 

The blow was given by the strong right 
arm of Maurice, who then walked deliber- 
ately towards the door ; and as he turned 
to close it, on entering the street, he saw 
the young lad energetically kicking the 
prostrate body before him. 

The next morning Maurice sailed for 
New York. 



CHAPTER XXL 



HOME. 



When Maurice landed in New York, he- 
had three dollars and a half in the pocketa 
of a shabby suit of clothes. In this di- 
lapidated condition, he hesitated a Kttle 
about caUing on Mr. Frantz, and for two 
reasons. 

One was, simply that he did not wish 
Frantz to see him in that condition. An- 
other was, that, notwithstanding his anxiety 
to see the girl " Lou," it was possible she 
might come into the office while he was^ 
there. She had called there once, and 
might again; and he did not wish to run. 
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the risk of her seeing him as the most dirty^ 
ragged object in the city. 

But then he knew, that if William had 
returned to New York, in all probability 
he had called at the office to inquire for 
himself; and his anxiety to know whether 
his cousin had returned or not was so great, 
that it overcame the foolish pride tempting 
him to keep away on account of the po- 
verty of his appearance. 

When Maurice entered the front-office, 
he found Frantz in company with two other 
gentlemen, and the three were on the point 
of going out. 

The young lawyer shook his hand in. 
a very cordial manner, apparently much 
pleased to see him. 

"I never expected to see you again,^*^ 
said he; "and I am highly delighted at 
toy disappointment/' 
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Maurice would not detain him for an 
explanation of these words, but asked : 

" Has there been any one here inquiring 
for me lately 1" 

" Yes ; your cousin William, a few weeks 
ago. 

" That will do," exclaimed Maiu'ice ; 
" I'll not keep you any longer now. Good 
day." 

Maurice went down to the river, and 
took the first boat going up it. 

The next day he reached his old home 
— the residence of Squire Aldridge. 

Most unfortunate is the person who has 
no place to call home — ^no place to which 
the weary can turn from worldly strife and 
cares, and cherish the hope of meeting again 
those who will greet him with friendship and 
affection. Maurice had long felt the truth 
of this; and his anticipations were more 
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than realised by the manifestations of joy 
with which Mr. and Mrs. Aldridge greeted 
his return. The old lady threw her arms 
around his neck, kissed him, and called 
him her " boy." The good-hearted Squire 
nearly crushed the hand of Maurice in the 
joy of seeing him again; and both he 
and his wife exclaimed, " Thank God ! he 
has come back to us ; he is not dead." 

" Dead ! no !" exclaimed Maurice, as 
soon as they allowed him to speak. 
" What made you think I was dead ?" 

" Your cousin William told us so," said 
the Squire. 

"William had no reason for saying 
any thing of the kind; and now, when I 
think of what Mr. Frantz said to me, I 
believe he told the same story to him. I 
have a great mind, when I see William 
again, to let him know that I am not only 
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diive, but kicking. But where is he 1 and 
liow are the girls ?" 

" The girls are in New York/' answered 
the Squire. " They have been there several 
months. I don't know where William is, 
although I got a letter from him two or 
three weeks ago; but I should think he 
would be in New York with the girls." 

Maurice passed the evening with the 
old couple very pleasantly. He told them 
all his adventures since seeing them last, 
and listened to the events that had tran- 
spired in the village, although none were 
of much interest to him, except those relat- 
ing to Mary and Kitty being turned from 
their homes; but to Mrs. Aldridge the 
most interesting part of his narrative was 
the message from her long -lost brother 
the surgeon, from whom she had not heard 
for more than ten years. 
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The next day Maurice received some 
money from Mr. Aldridge, and clothed 
himself in more decent attire. 

Two days after, he prepared to leave 
for New York to find his cousins, although 
he had some doubts of Wilham being in 
the city. 

"Where was Wilham when he wrote 
the letter you received from him V^ he 
asked of the Squire. 

Mr. Aldridge found the letter, and they 
saw that it was written from the little 
village of , in Duchess county. 

"What purpose could possibly have 
taken William there V' thought Maurice. 

It then occurred to him that he had 
heard Frantz mention that as being his 
native place. Frantz had also told him, 
on hearing the name of Captain Woods, of 
the Lucy Glitters, that the captain was 
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from the same place, and that they were 
acquainted. 

All -was plain to Maurice now. Wil- 
liam had gone to the home of Captain 
Woods to see the girl Ann, to whom he 
had taken such a fancy when on the cap- 
tain's brig. 

" The place is on my road to the city/' 
thought he, " or if not, it is neariy so, and 
I'll call there on the way down." 

He parted with the Squire and his 
wife, promising soon to pay them a longer 
visit, and started for Albany on a packet-- 
boat. 

The next morning early he went on 
board a steamboat just starting down the 
river, and an hour or two after, landed at 
a little wharf in order that he might 

call at the village of , which, he was 

told, was two miles from the river. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

AX UXEXrECTED MEETIXG. 

The road Maurice had to pursue was 
bordered by an enclosure filled with beech, 
maple, and some other trees, and was 
covered with a carpet of short, soft grass. 
It was a beautiful piece of ground, such as 
in England would be called a park. 

Maurice was not inclined to follow a 
dusty road by the side of such a scene, and 
he climbed over the fence and strolled 
leisurely along beneath the trees, not wan- 
dering far from the road, under the beUef 
that he would soon have to take to it again. 

Others, as well as himself, seemed to 
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have preferred the park; for through it, 
running parallel with the road, was a 
footpath, shaded most of its length by the 
trees. 

Maurice had not followed this path 
more than a quarter of a mile, when he saw 
coming towards him a young woman. As 
she drew near, and observed that he was 
not a resident of the village, she modestly 
dropped her gaze towards the ground, 
and was passing by, when Maurice re- 
cognised her as a person he had seen 
before. 

Etiquette and every thing else was 
forgotten in the agreeable surprise of thus 
suddenly and unexpectedly meeting one 
whom he had so long been anxious to see, 
and he exclaimed, " Lou !'* 

The young lady turned ; and, in his 
joy at seeing her again, Maurice stepped 
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forward and offered his hand, which was 
taken without the least hesitation. Nei- 
ther of them seemed to remember that 
they were not acquainted with each other ; 
nor did they seem to feel that in the 
liberty Maurice had taken, he had acted 
rudely. 

" Have you seen my brother Herman 
lately V^ were the first words spoken after 
he relinquished her hand. 

The words "brother Herman" told 
Maurice that the beautiful " Lou" was the 
sister of Herman Frantz. He had often 
wondered who she could be, and the mystery 
was now revealed. 

In answer to her question, he repUed : 
" I left New York four days ago, and saw 
Mr. Frantz on the day of leaving. He was 
then quite well." 

" We have not heard from him for more 
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than a month, and have not seen him 
within four months. My mother fears that 
he will forget us entirely ; but I am going to 
the city on a visit to my aunt in a week or 
two, and I shall not let him forget me while 
I am there. I was in his office the last 
time I was in town, but I did not see you 
there.'' 

" No,'' answered Maurice ; " I have just 
returned from Mexico." 

" What ! have you been in Mexico, to 
the war 1 I thought when I did not see 
you in the office that you might have left 
New York ; but I did not like to say any 
thing to Herman." 

There was something in these simple 
words spoken by that artless young girl 
with which Maurice was well pleased. 

They told him that " Lou" had thought 
of him, and noticed his absence when she 
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was in the office. They told him that she 
had thought of him with some diffidence 
mingled with interest, or she would not 
have hesitated in asking her brother about 
him. 

They did not part until Maurice had 
told her with what pleasure he used for- 
merly to meet her in the city, and of the 
loneUness that came to his soul when, after 
walking day after day for weeks by the 
house where she resided without seeing her, 
he had formed the opinion that she was 
gone to some other home. 

He told her that, since they last met, 
he had thought of her in each wake- 
ftd hour, even amidst the most exciting 
scenes he had found, when far away ; and 
he tried to tell her of the joy with which 
he met her again. 

They did not part until Maurice had 
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asked her if she would be walkmg the next 
morning in the same place. 

" Yes,'^ answered the artless " Lou/^ " if 
you wish to meet me/* 

"Certainly I wish to meet you,*' ex- 
claimed Maurice. "How could you sup- 
pose any thing else V^ 

She did not suppose any thing else, or 
wish it either. 

During their conversation, the yotmg 
lady had turned back, and accompanied 
Maurice on his way towards the village; 
and when they arrived near a large and 
beautiful mansion standing in the enclosure 
within which they had been walking, they 
parted, after having conversed with each 
other for more than an hour. On gaining 
the road, Maurice saw the young lady enter 
the house. It was her home, and stood about 
half a mile from the village before him. 
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Maurice entered the village ; and, see- 
ing a public-house of respectable exterior, 
he walked in, and called for lunch. From 
the readiness with which he was served, 
and from the quality of food placed 
before him, he resolved to make the 
house his home while he remained in 
the village. 

It then occurred to him, that while 
William was in the village he must have 
also stayed at a public-house, and, if still 
in the place, would be found in one. 

After finishing his lunch, he inquired 
of the man who took his money if a young 
man named WilKam Lawlor had resided in 
the house a few weeks ago. 

Strangers staying at country inns are 
not many, and are long remembered after 
their departure. 

" Yes," answered the man ; " there was 
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a young gentleman of that name, who 
stayed here several days. He used to visit 
at Captain Woods' every day." 

" That is the person I mean. Do you 
know where he went after leaving here T 

" Yes ; he went west, for a trip up the 
lakes. But he did not intend to be gone 
long, and will be here again." 

The man seemed so positive as to this 
information being correct, that Maurice 
resolved not to call at Mr. Woods' house, 
for he had no hope of learning any thing 
new by doing so ; and another reason 
against calling there, was a fear that he 
should meet the captain's wife, of whom 
memory gave him a wholesome dread. 

The next morning he again met with 
"Lou,'' and walked and talked with her 
along the Uttle path in the park for nearly 
two hours. 
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Tlioy met thus every day in the same 
place for eight days ; and at each meeting 
Maurice became more hopelessly infatuated 
with the beauty of "Lou," and with the 
peculiar intelhgence of her artless mind. 

His sister, William, Mary, and Kitty 
— all else but " Lou" were forgotten. He 
was in a dream-a happy, blissful dream. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 



" LOU/' 



Louisa Frantz had lost her father when 
she was but seven years of age; and ever 
after his death her mother had lived a 
very secluded life, never visiting others, 
and receiving visits from a very few of 
her oldest and dearest friends, who at long 
intervals were allowed to call and see 
her. 

She could not for an instant think of 
sending her only daughter from home to 
be educated, and to have a resident teacher 
in the house was nearly as distastefiil. To 
her there was a better plan than either — 
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she would educate her dan^ter herself 
This task she was fiillj qualified to do, and 
for years it gave her actire and interesting 
employment. 

Mrs. Frantz deroted much time, zeal, 
and patience to the task of elucating her 
daughter, until the girl was about sixteen 
years old, when she pronounced " Lou" as 
being " done." She quoted the word in 
the same sense as it was once used by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

After this, Jfrs. Frantz did not let the 
education of "Lou" interfere with her 
favourite amusement of reading. She was 
a novel-reader, and most of the light lite- 
rature published in the English language 
found a place in her house. 

In this amusement " Lou," like a dutiful 
daughter, followed the example of her mo- 
ther, and much of her time was passed in 
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reading novels. What she learnt from 
these books, and what she had seen in two 
or three visits to an aunt in the city, was 
all the knowledge " Lou'^ had of the great 
world. 

She was not on speaking terms with 
any young man in the village where she 
had always lived, nor had the aunt in 
New York introduced her into any society 
there. 

The attention of "Lou^^ was first called 
to the fact that a young man was taking 
some notice of her by seeing Maurice so 
often passing her aunt's house. She had 
previously noticed that he was a very fine- 
looking young man, superior in appearance, 
as she thought, to any she had previously 
seen. 

When Maurice met her in the park, 
and asked the favour of meeting her there 
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again, she saw no impropriety in granting 

his request. 

She had read of such meetings often. 

Maurice was acquainted with her brother ; 

and such was her opinion of her brother 

Herman, that she thought any one of his 

acquaintances was worthy of her warmest 

friendship. 

There was another reason why she 
did not refuse his request, and as strong 
a reason as ever influenced the mind of 
woman. She admired the appearance of 
Maurice, was pleased with his company, 
and flattered with the regard he expressed 
for her. 

She did not invite him to call at her 
mother s house, as she should have done, 
because her mother did not see strangers ; 
and besides, visits there would have broken 
or spoilt the romance of their acquaint- 
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ance ; and " Lou/' in habits, education, and 
disposition, was romantic. 

At each succeeding interview with Mau- 
rice, her regard for him was strengthened. 
That regard rapidly ripened into love. 
Lou seemed to have found a new world, — 
a real world, of the blissful happiness of 
which she had so often read. 

She loved Maurice; and why not? 
From what she had read, she knew that it 
would be her fate to love some one ; and 
how or where could she place [her aflfec- 
tions on one more worthy than Maurice 1 

There was not in the mind of Maurice 
one base thought or evil principle. He 
had a conscientious regard for truth, and 
a natural dislike to all that was wrong. 

Every feature of his countenance clearly 
and calmly expressed manliness of thought 
and deeds. 
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All this Louisa Frantz believed; and 
why should she not love ? Perhaps it was 
love that caused that belief ; but how could 
she prevent the dawning of love which the 
appearance of Maurice inspired ? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

WILLIAM IS DISAPPOINTED. 

At the end of six weeks William returned 
from the West to New York, and, anxious 
to learn the result of the endeavours of Mr. 
Frantz to find his sisters, he hastened to 
that gentleman's oflSceJ 

"Have you any news for meV' were 
the first words he asked on meeting the 
young lawyer. 

" Yes ; and I obtained it very cheap," 
answered Frantz, — " so cheap, that I shall 
not touch any of your money. The day 
after receiving your letter, I received one 
from Mr. Aldridge. Here it is ;" and lie 
handed William the letter. 
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"Thank Heaven for that!" exclaimed 
William, on glancing over it ; " Fll be oflF, 
and see her this minute/' 

" Wait/' said the lawyer ; " I have to 
give you a check for fifty dollars, and I 
have some more good news to tell you/' 

" Never mind ; TU attend to that some 
other time," said William, as he hastily left 
the room. 

"Poor fellow!" exclaimed the lawyer, 
when William had departed. "What a 
shame to deceive him thus, and that 
without any reason ! Shame for having 
acted wrongly makes me unwilling to 
reveal what must yet be known. The 
man who has the desire but not the 
courage to confess a wrong, is bad enough 
to continue it. But why should I reveal 
my private business to others? I will 
not. There is a Uttle romance in this 
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affair, and I will not spoil it. I will not 
lose Mary." 

In about an hour and a half after Wil- 
liam^s departure, he again rushed into the 
office. 

" She is not there !" he exclaimed 
excitedly ; " she left about four weeks 
ago. I questioned the people in the house 
for half an hour, and could not obtain the 
slightest information as to where she had 
gone." 

" And could you learn nothing about 
her sister 1" 

" You have mentioned just the amoimt 
I did learn. No. I am a Uttle wiser now 
than yesterday. I have learnt that Mary 
was ahve and well up to a few weeks ago ; 
that she was earning a respectable living, 
and residing in a good home." 

" Well, that is very satisfactory, so far ; 
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and you must hope that all will yet be 
well/' 

" So I do ; but 'what was the other good 
news you had for me ? I was so disap- 
pomted about not meeting my sister, that 
I returned immediately to learn what it 
was, in order to strike a balance/' 

" Your cousin Maurice is not dead. He 
was here a few days ago, looking the pic- 
ture of health, and all — ^" 

'' What! Maurice not dead 1 . Well, that is 
indeed good news. Where shall I find him 1" 

" I don't know. I was just leaving the 
office with two of my clients as he called, 
and he would leave me, as I thought, to 
call again the next day ; but I have never 
seen him since/' 

" He is off to the country, then, to his 
old home. Perhaps I shall hear from Mary 
there ; and Til start this day/' 
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William hardly waited to bid Mr. Frantz 
farewell before he was off. The next day 
he was with Squire Aldridge, and met with 
another disappointment. Maurice had been 
home, stayed three days, and then left for 
New York." 

"He was very anxious to find you," 
said the Squire ; " and thought that he 
would soonest meet you in the city. He 
was in a very desponding state, and said 
that he was further from finding his sister 
than ever." 

"That is all right. I have found his 
sister for him." 

"You have! Well, I am pleased at 
that. It is the best thing I Ve heard since 
I heard the voice of Maurice on his return. 
He did not know what reason we had to 
think him dead, and was a little inclined to 
swear about you for making the false re- 
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port. And you have found his sister! 
That's good news ; but have you found 
your own ?" 

" No ; she had left the place where she 
was living when she wrote to you ; and 
that is all I could learn about her/' 

" This is strange. I wrote to her that 
you had returned, and were trying to find 
her. I am afraid there is something wTong, 
or she would have written to me again." 

" There is something wrong ; and I 
fear that Mary, Kitty, Maurice, and myself, 
will never meet together again. The girls 
should have waited here till we returned." 

" So I told them ; but they would go^ 
and I had no authority to stop them. It 
is as much as I can do to persuade one 
woman to obey me. But don't you de- 
spair, my boy. Your sisters were well a 
few weeks ago : you will find them again. 
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You have good health, and some money. 
Maurice has returned, and you have found 
his sister; so, on the whole, I don't see 
that Fortune has deserted you or yom* 
firiends, but quite the contrary." 

"I don't despair; but I must move, 
and try to find Maurice. He will help me 
to look for the girls." 

" You will find Maurice without much 
trouble, for he is sure to write to me soon ; 
and I wonder he has neglected it so long. 
Give me an address, and I will write to you 
when I hear from him." 

WiUiam gave for his address the Uttle 
village in Duchess County where Norah 
was residing. 

The next morning, when about to start, 
WiUiam determined to call at the village, 
and see Norah, when on his way to the city. 
He had not seen her for several weeks ; 
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and such was his regard for her, that the 
wish for seeing Maurice, and great anxiety 
on account of his sisters, could not prevent 
him from losing a few hours in gratifying 
the desire to see her agam. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



FORTUNE SMILES AGAIN. 



It was in the afternoon when William 
reached the village where Captain Woods 
resided ; and being weary with the journey 
of the day, he determined to rest a while 
at the public-house, and not call on Norah 
till the evening. 

This would prevent him from reaching 
New York until the next day ; but seeing 
no great necessity for so much haste, he 
felt but little regret for the delay. He was 
within five minutes' walk of Norah, and 
business in New York appeared less urgent 
than it had done the day before. 
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On entering the parlour of the public- 
house, he was nearly knocked down with the 
surprise of seeing Maurice. The two cousins 
rushed forward, and clasped each other's 
hands, without saying a word. 

" Hold ! hold, Maurice ! don^t crush my 
hand !" exclaimed WiUiam, after his cousin 
had given his hand a grip like the bite of 
a vice. 

" Do you believe that I am dead now T 
asked Maurice, giving more force to his 
grasp. 

" No, I certainly do not,^^ answered Wil- 
liam, withdrawing his hand by a violent 
effort ; " but you should be. Where have 
you been all this time T 

" New Orleans and Mexico.^' 

" So have I ; but why did you not come 
back to the boarding-house where we were 
staying T 
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" On the morning we parted to look for 
work, I found a job, broke my leg, and was 
taken to a hospital/' 

" That explains how we lost each other. 
And after you got well you went to Mexico V^ 

" Yes ; but before going, I learned at 
the shop of Mr. Adams the * Bouncer' that 
you had gone/' 

" Yes ; and now we know each other's 
story, excepting a few Uttle particulars, 
which we can tell some other time. We 
have something more important to talk 
about now ; and to begin, I will tell you 
that I can't find the girls. Mary and Kitty 
are lost to me." 

" That's all right. Squire Aldridge gave 
me Mary's address in New York." 

" But it is not all right. I have been to 
the same address : she was once there, but 
has gone, and I could 'not learn where.. 
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There is something wrong. She was an 
assistant school-teacher, and was liying in 
what appears to be a very respectable 
place ; but it seems strange to me that she 
should leave, without the people with whom 
she was living knowing any thing of where 
she was going." 

" It is indeed strange." 

" I questioned the people of the house 
where she lived for some time, but could 
learn nothing ; and I left with the suspicion 
that they knew more than they were willing 
to tell." 

" I hope that suspicion is wrong," said 
Maurice ; " for if it is not, there is a greater 
wrong somewhere. We must go to New 
York to-morrow." 

" If we go to-morrow, you must go out 
with me this evening : I want to call on 
some acquaintances." 
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" Can't you call alone V 

" No. We have been apart so long, that 
I want your society/' 

"I suppose you are going to see the 
girl Ann, at the house of Captain Woods ; 
and I shall not go, for two reasons — I shall 
not be wanted ; and I am afraid I might 
see Mrs. Woods." 

" The Mrs. Woods you once saw is 
dead. There is another now ; and as for 
your being not wanted, I know the girl 
will be pleased to see you. She remembers 
you; and we often talk about you when 
we are together." 

" Is she happy and cheerful now 1" 

" Yes, very." 

"Then I don't mind seeing her. I 
did pity that poor girl, and I believe felt 
nearly as much interest in her as you did, 
although of a different nature. Ann used 
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to live a miserable life with Mrs. Woods, 
and I pitied her, thinking my sister, wher- 
ever she might be, might possibly hare a 
mistress nearly as bad." 

" The girl's name is not Ann ; it is 
Norali/' 

" Then why was she called Ann T 

" Because Mrs. Woods thought the name 
of Norah too Irish. Her name is Norah 
Londrighan." 

" William, don't trifle with me." 

"God forbid, Maurice, that I should 
ever do any thing of the kind ! I am tell- 
ing you the truth." 

Maurice sprang up, and, standing close 
to WilUam, turned the gaze of his large, 
piercing eyes on those of his cousin, and 
asked : 

" WilUam, is she my sister 1" 

" Yes ; she is." 
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" Then come on. Why have you kept 
me waiting all this time 1 Lead the "way 
to her/' 

Maurice did not wait for William to 
lead the way, but hastened out of the 
house. 

"Which direction?" he asked, when 
William reached the street. 

William took his arm, and the two 
walked up the street without speaking. 

The soul of Maurice was filled with 
strong emotions. 

Was he really to meet that sister for 
whom he had sought so long — for whom 
he had wandered so far, and suffered so 
much? Such happiness hardly seemed 
possible. Some cruel circumstances were 
deceiving him. His cousin might be mis- 
taken. 

A walk of five minutes brought them 
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to a gate in front of a brick house painted 
white, where William stopped. 

"Wait a minute," exclaimed Maurice. 
*' Before I meet that girl, tell me what 
reason you have for thinking she is my 
sister." 

"She says her name is Norah Lon- 
drighan." 

" Go on." 

"Years ago she told Captain Woods 
that she had a brother Maurice, whom she 
asked him to find. She remembers the half 
of a letter which her grandfather was keep- 
ing for her. Her grandparents were pas- 
sengers in Captain Woods' ship to New 
Orleans, and — " 

"That's enough," exclaimed Maurice. 
*' Lead the way.^' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

A BROTHER AND SISTER. 

Mrs. Woods received William and Maurice 
in the parlour, and, promising to send 
Norah to them, she left it. Norah soon 
after entered the room, and gave William 
a greeting that could not be understood as 
any thing else but unfeigned joy at his 
return. She then turned towards Maurice, 
and the next instant they were clasped in 
each other's arms. 

This scene was broken by an attempt 
on the part of William to leave the room — 
which was detected by his cousins, and 
prevented. They made him sit down, and 
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then Maurice and Norah stood gazing at 
each other for a minute in silence. 

" I'm sure that IVe found my sister/' 
finally exclaimed Maurice, again embracing 
her; "and she is a sister of whom I am 
not ashamed." 

"And I have found a brother," said 
Norah. " I am sure you are my brother ; 
and I should have known it on the ship, 
had you spoken to me as much as Wil- 
liam." 

" Never mind, Norah ; you have found 
me now, and you shall never lose me again, 
unless by death." 

" We did think you were dead." 

"Hearing of my own death^ again !" 
exclaimed Maurice. " I must have an ex- 
planation about that some time, William." 

" Very well," answered William ; " I am. 
not quite prepared to give it." 

VOL. in. Q 
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" Such strange things happen now, that 
I am ready to believe any thing, except 
that I am dead. I was never more alive 
than I am now. I feel a Uttle intoxicated. 
I have found a sister. Norah, why don't 
you talk?" 

"I have so much to say," replied 
Norah, " and feel so happy, that I can't 
talk to-night." 

" I think that is the way with us all," 
said Maurice. " We shall have to be to- 
gether for a day or two, before we can 
arrange our thoughts, so as to give each 
other a clear understanding of the past, 
or form any plans for the future. I have 
yet to listen to a long story from each 
of you ; and then, William, we have Mary 
and Kitty to find, and they will have some 
adventures to tell." 

"My cousins Mary and Kitty?" said 
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Norah. " William has told me of them, and 
I am very anxious to see them. You must 
both go to New York, to find them out, 
I will not be so selfish as to wish to detain 
you here; for I know that you will not 
and should not be happy until they are 
found" 

" You are right, Norah,'' said Maiu'ice, 
" and a good girl, as I knew my sister would 
be, if I found her. I am well acquainted 
with you, Norah, although I've heard you 
say but Kttle ; for I have often pictured in 
my mind the sort of girl I should like to 
meet as a sister, and the pictures I have 
formed have ever been similar and correct. 
You are the one I have ever been hoping 
to meet/' 

" And I have always thought/' answered 
Norah, " that if I were so fortunate as to 
find my brother, it would take me a long 
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time to become acquainted with him ; but 
I was mistaken. I feel as though yoii were 
certainly my brother, and that I had known 
you for years." 

Captain Woods was still with his fa- 
mily, and he and his wife accepted an in- 
vitation from Norah to enter the parlour 
of their own house. 

The captain gave Maurice a hearty 
welcome to his house, and gave every evi- 
dence of being much pleased at seeing him. 

" When I learnt,'' said he, " that Norah's 
brother had been aboard my ship, and 
that the name of Maurice Londrighan had 
been on its Articles unobserved by me, 
and was then told that you had been killed 
in Mexico, conscience upbraided me for my 
neglect, and for the little interest I had 
taken in Norah's welfare. I assure you, it 
is a great relief to my mind to see you 
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under my roof alive and well, and, I hope, 
happy/' 

Maurice thanked the captain for his 
good wishes towards himself, and for the 
home his kindness had given to Norah; 
and after a further conversation of about 
half an hour, he bade Mr. and Mrs. Woods 
good evening, kissed Norah, and, accom- 
panied by William, returned to the public- 
house. 

Mamice had passed a happy evening — 
so very happy, that even the pleasure of 
thinking of " Lou" had not intruded upon 
the happiness found in meeting with his 
long-lost sister Norah. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



THE LETTER. 



Ok retiring for the night at the public- 
house, Maurice and William, at their own 
request, were shown to a double-bedded 
room, where they turned in, but kept up a 
conversation, neither of them being inclined 
to sleep. Both were so excited by the 
events of the day, that they could not ex- 
change the happiness of that excitement 
for the forgetfulness of sleep. 

" There is one thing," said Maurice, 
" that I have often thought of during the 
evening, but have refrained from mention- 
ing it, because it would have given a shade 
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to the light of our joy ; it is my mother's 
letter. That letter will never be read, as 
I have often fondly hoped and dreamed 
would be the case, when I should meet 
with Norah.'' 

" Never mind, Maurice,'' said William, 
"you have found your sister; and that 
you should do so, I beheve, was the prin- 
cipal cause of the letter being written. 
Your mother's dying wish is fulfilled. Her 
children are not unknown to each other." 

" I know all that, WilUam, and I am 
truly thankful to God for it; but then I 
should Uke, with Norah, to read the letter 
containing our mother's dying wishes and 
blessing, I have one piece ; but the other, 
I fear, is lost to us for ever." 

" What is that you say T asked WilUam. 
*' You have one piece of it T 

"Yes, certainly." 
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"Nonsense, Maurice; you are dream- 
ing — ^you are mad. The excitement of the 
day has upset your reason, I do believe." 

William rose up in his bed, and actually 
seemed in much sorrow and alarm. 

" For God's sake, William, tell me what 
is wrong with you," exclaimed Maurice, 
also rising in his bed, and staring in the 
direction of his cousin. " I have a piece of 
my mother's letter, and you know it." 

" I don't know any thing of the kind. 
On the contrary, I know that you have not. 
Your sister Norah has a piece of it in her 
possession." 

WilUam had not the least doubt of the 
truth of every word he had spoken ; and 
Maurice, having just placed under his pillow 
the pocket-book which he knew contained 
the half of the letter that should have been 
in his sister's possession, was quite sure 
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that every word spoken by William was 
wrong, 

"Do I understand you to say that 
Norah has a piece of my mother's letter 1" 
asked Maurice. 

" That is what I said/' answered Wil- 
liam, " whether you understood me or not." 

"Now it is my turn to say you are 
mad. I know you are. May Heaven help 
you!" 

" I tell you, I have seen it !'' exclaimed 
Wilham. " Can't I believe my own eyesi" 

"Yes, you may believe them, but I 
don't ; and I advise you to trust them no 
longer. I believe you are mad." 

'* And I know you are." 

The two cousins sat up each in his bed, 
gazing towards each other, trying to pierce 
the darkness of the room. 

An idea then suddenly occurred to Wil- 
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liam — Maurice might not have yet learned 
the loss he had sustained. 

" Maurice," said he, " you have lost the 
half of your mother's letter that you 
carried so many years, and you have not 
missed it. I found the paper in a very 
strange manner — in a manner that led me 
to believe that you had been robbed and 
murdered. I brought the paper home, and. 
gave it to Norah." 

'' I can understand all now," said Man- 
rice. " This is a strange world we Hve in. 
Do not say any thing more. Let me think. "^ 

William, believing that he had at last 
arrived at the truth, laid down, and soon 
after slept. Maurice was awake all that 
night, thinking of his sister, of his mother's 
letter, of " Lou," and of the Negro Bub, and 
pondering over the mysterious ways of Fate. 

The next morning, soon after nine 
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o'clock, Maurice knocked at the door of 
Mr. Woods' house. Norah met him in a 
manner that showed she was pleased to 
think his regard for her had caused a visit 
so early. 

" Norah/' said he, when they reached 
the parlour, " get the half of our mother's 
letter given you by WilUam/' 

Norah took from around her neck a 
pink-coloured ribbon, and by it drew from 
the bosom of Ler dress a little silk pocket, 
which she opened, and, taking from it a 
piece of paper, handed it to her brother. 

Maurice unfolded the paper, and saw 
the well - remembered half of the letter 
which he had carried so long, valued so 
dearly, had lost, and expected never to see 
again. He then took from his pocket-book 
the half of the letter he had stolen from 
Bub. The two pieces were spread on the^ 
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table side by side, and over the table bent 
the brother and sister as they read. 

We shall not give the contents of that 
letter, for it was written only for them. 
They did not show it to their cousin Wil- 
liam, their dearest friend, and why should 
we show it to the world ? 

They read the letter two or three times 
over, and then rose from the table, with 
eyes dimmed by tears. 

" Let us exchange pieces of this letter," 
said Maurice. " I will keep the part I have 
carried since childhood, and you the part 
which was intended for your care. We 
cannot always be together, and to-day we 
must part for a while ; but whenever we 
meet after an absence, we will read this 
letter." 

Long after, when Maurice and William 
had related to each other the adventures 
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they had met from the time they were se- 
parated in New Orleans until they met 
again, they tried to comprehend the mys- 
tery about the half of the letter Maurice 
stole from the Negro, but they could arrive 
at nothing more positive than supposi- 
tions. 

They could only conjecture that the 
young man seen by Captain Woods in New 
Orleans, who had formerly been an appren- 
tice of old Mr. Londrighan, had retained 
possession of the paper which Norah 
thought he had taken when her grand- 
mother died. The young man must have 
gone to Mexico, as he informed the cap- 
tain he intended doing ; and while there. 
Bub must in some way have exchanged 
papers with him. The Mexican robbers, 
whom William saw shot in Perote, had pro- 
bably killed this young man, and taken 
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from him the half of the letter lost by Mau- 
rice, and found by William. 

This was the only way they could ex- 
plain the mystery ; and with that explana- 
tion the reader must be content. 

If we were writing a work of fiction, we 
should have a fine opportunity of showing 
all the interesting particulars of the manner 
in which Maurice obtained that paper, and 
trace it from him to the possession of John 
Londrighan, his grandfather; but we are 
not writing fiction, and therefore only re- 
cord the incidents of which we have some 
knowledge. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MAURICE FINDS A CONSCIENCE, 

Maurice did not expect to see Louisa 
Frantz again in the village, or rather in 
the park. He had parted with her on the 
morning of the day he met WilUam, and 
the young lady was going to start the next 
day for the city, on the visit that she had 
previously told him she intended making 
to her aunt. 

The arrangement for the time of this 
visit was made between her mother and her 
aunt, and she was in a manner compelled 
to go at the time they appointed, although 
for certain reasons " Lou" was not so anxious 
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to leave home for the contemplated visit 
as she had been a few days before. 

William was anxious to reach the city 
as soon as possible, with the hope of finding 
his sisters ; and knowing that " Lou" would 
also be there, Maurice did not try to re- 
strain his impatience ; and taking an affec- 
tionate leave of Norah, they both started 
for New York. 

In relating to William his adventures 
while they were separated from each other, 
Maurice refrained from telling him about 
the death of Mr. Adams, and of what he 
had learnt about the will ; for he knew 
that for the present all William's time 
would be devoted to finding Mary and 
Kitty, and the thought of having impor- 
tant business elsewhere would not aid in 
the search. 

He knew that William would not ne- 
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gleet the business of finding his sisters for 
the sake of going to New Orleans to get the 
money left him by Mr. Adams ; and there- 
fore it was not necessary to tell him any 
thing about it until he could go. 

He withheld the information partly 
through the influence of a whim, intending 
to give William an agreeable surprise. 

The day after reaching New York, 
Maurice and William thought seriously 
about commencing the work of finding the 
girls, and of never ceasing the search until 
their object was accomplished; but they 
soon learnt that they could not be fully 

occupied. 

They must wait for time or fate to aid 
them. They called at the place where they 
had last heard of Mary, and made another 
unavailing attempt to learn something con- 
cerning her from the people of the house. 

TOL. III. B 
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They then had advertisements published 
in two or three of the daily papers. 

This seemed all they could do. 

Before parting with "Lou," Maurice 
had made arrangements with her for 
their meeting in the city. They used 
to meet in the park, in front of the city 
hall, and walk for an hour nearly every 
day. 

Often Maurice would call and see her 
brother Herman. The office seemed some- 
thing like a home to him, — ^he had passed 
so many hours in it. 

Frantz always seemed to receive him 
in a friendly manner, and Maurice often 
used to sit for an hour or two at the tabic 
where he had passed so much time, and 
read the news of the day. 

*One day when he was in the office, 
" Lou" came in to see her brother. 
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Her eyes met those of Maurice for an 
instant, and the gaze of each was with- 
drawn. 

Had Herman Frantz closely watched 
the appearance of both, he could not have 
formed the slightest suspicion that they 
had ever met before. 

This was deception in " Lou ;" yet we 
have said that she was simple and artless. 
So she was; but she also loved, and 
young love is not unmingled with fear. 

She was afraid of her brother and aunt. 
They were sarcastic, and "Lou" was ro- 
mantic. She would not spoil the first 
little romance of her existence. 

In New York, Maurice partly awoke 
from the blissful dream that had come 
over his soul while living in the quiet coun- 
try village, and walking through the park 
with the beautiful " Lou.'^ There was much 
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toil, care, and agony of mind for him in 
the future. Conscience told him that he 
was wronging himself, injuring his friend 
Herman Frantz, and destroying the future 
happiness of " Lou," by winning her affec- 
tions. 

"I never will marry Louisa Frantz," 
thought he, " without the consent of her 
brother. That consent I can never gain. 
The Uttle friendship that he professes and 
may have for me will never allow him to 
introduce me to any of the members of his 
family. His family pride will never allow 
him to consent to even an acquaintance 
between his sister and me ; and the idea 
of a marriage between us would, in all pro- 
bability, nearly drive him mad. It is folly 
for me to think any more of 'Lou;' yet 
how can I forget her? Knowing that 
* Lou' can never be mine, it is wrong for 
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me to meet her, or to meet Frantz as a 
friend, while I am, unknown to him, trifling 
with the aflections of his only sister. I 
must do it no more. I must break off all 
communication with ' Lou,' even if I have 
to break my heart in doing so." 

Maurice thought long and seriously on 
this subject, and could see no other course 
for him to pursue with honour than to see 
"Lou'* but once more — at least for the 
present. 

He had some hope; for what young 
man is without it ? 

He was young, and willing to toil and 
wait. It was possible for fortune to aid 
him in some unusual manner. Perhaps he 
could in some way gain wealth or fame, or 
both. The pride of Herman Frantz might 
in some way be humbled. 

His only hope was in time and fortune ; 
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honour commanded him to see " Lou'* once 
more, and in that interview to try and con- 
vince her of the necessity of trying to for- 
get him. 

"Til not say too much about that," 
thought he; "for a young girl soon for- 
gets a lover. ' Lou' will forget me, marry 
another, and be happy. I must not pre- 
vent her from doing so. If I could be 
capable of stealing a sister from the man 
who claims to be my friend, I should be 
unworthy of *Lou;' and if she will not 
wait for me a few years, she is unworthy 
of the great love I have for her." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



A WALK WITH " LOU." 



On the morning after the reflections re- 
corded in the preceding chapter, Maurice 
met " Lou'^ by appointment in the park. 

" Louisa/^ said he, after they had turned 
into a path that seemed the least occupied 
by others, "do you know that it is very 
wrong for us to meet each other as we doT^ 

" No, Maurice. What makes you think 
sor 

"If your mother, aunt^ and brother 
knew of our meeting in this way, would 
they not try to prevent you from seeing 
me again 1" 
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" Yes ; I believe they certainly would." 

"Then is it not wrong for you to do 
what they would not like T 

" Yes, as a general rule ; but, Maurice, 
there is no harm in my seeing you, whe- 
ther other people think so or not. If I 
thought so, I would never see you again ; 
but conscience tells me there is no evil in 
my meeting you, and I care not what others 
may think." 

Considering this argument set aside, 
Maurice tried another. 

" Your brother and I are acquaintances ; 
he professes to be my friend; but if he 
knew that I was secretly trying to gain 
the affections of his sister, he would imme- 
diately become my enemy. Is it right for 
me to deceive him T 

" Maurice/* exclaimed " Lou," stopping 
short, and turning her gaze full upon his 
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features, "you don't love me. You wish 
to see me no more/' 

"I do love you with my whole heart, 
Louisa, or I would not have spoken to you 
as I have to-day." 

" Then tell me what it is you wish." 

" I wish to be worthy of your love." 

" So you are, or you never would have 
won it." 

" I wish to continue worthy of that love.^' 

" Well, what then r 

" I wish for the good-will and respect 
of your relatives and friends." 

" I am beginning to understand you, 
Maurice." 

"Then you will no longer doubt my 

love r 

" No, I will not.'' 

They walked on for some distance in 
silence. 
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" Lou'^ was the first to speak. 
"I will not consent, Maurice, to meet 
you no more," said she. " Desert me, if 
you will ; I cannot prevent that. It may 
1)0 wrong for you to deceive my brother, 
and I do not wonder at your wanting the 
respect of my friends. You would have it 
if they were as well acquainted with yoij 
as I am ; but they are not, and never will 
be. I know not what we should do; I 
only know there is no harm in my loving 
you, and in our meeting here. If there is, 
I will still be guilty of it.'' 

" But what shall I do 1" asked Maurice. 
^' Shall I tell your brother that I have met 
jou 1 — rthat I admire and love you, and will 
seek your society on every possible occa- 
sion T 

"No; he would then send me home, 
^nd write to my mother to keep me in 
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the house. You say it is wrong for you to 
<ieceive Herman : I can beUeve that. See 
him no more.*' 

"But, Louisa, I have pride as well as 
your brother — pride that will not allow 
me to steal from his guardianship the ob- 
ject of my love. You are worthy of being 
won in an honourable manner. Louisa, 
we are both young. Can you wait for me ? 
Will you give me time to make myself 
worthy of you ? Can you wait long and 
patiently, without seeing me or hearing 
from me in any way T 

" Yes, Maurice ; very long." 

" How long V 

" Until this time to-morrow." 

" But supposing to-morrow passed, fol- 
lowed by weeks, months, and years before 
you could see me again, could you meet me 
then as now ?" 
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" No. The longer we might be sepa- 
rated from each other, the wilder would be 
my joy at meeting you again; but, Mau- 
rice, you do not love me as I have hoped 
and believed you did, or you would not 
think of torturing yourself and me in the 
manner you have mentioned. I understand 
what you wish, Maurice. You want time 
to make money and a position in society, 
so that my friends will think you are 
worthy of me; but because they do not 
know your worth, why should we be pun- 
ished for their ignorance ? I will wait for 
you, Maurice. Gratify your pride, and you 
will also please mine. Your wishes shall 
be my law in all things but one. I do 
not see why we should be deprived of the 
pleasure of meeting while you are struggling 
to become what you desire. Let us see each 
other, and I can cheer you in your toil." 
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Maurice soon learnt that lie could ac- 
complish nothing by contesting with " Lou." 
Her arguments were too strongly backed 
by his own inclinations, and he only suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from her the promise 
that she would reflect on the subject of 
their conversation. 

They parted, with the understanding 
that they should meet again at the usual 
time and place tlie next day but one. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



A lawyer's advice. 



After parting with " Lou," Maurice walked 
up Broadway without any definite purpose 
in view. 

Mechanically his steps turned towards 
the office of Herman Frantz ; and on arriv- 
ing near it he paused for an instant, un- 
decided what to do. 

Why should he go in ? Conscience 
told him that he was acting an unmanly 
part, and deceiving his friend Frantz, 

Knowing that familiarity with dis- 
agreeable thoughts did not reconcile him to 
the cause which produced them, Maurice 
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walked into the office, believing that the 
more conscience troubled liim in the pre- 
sence of Frantz, the more strength he would 
gain to resist the wrong that awoke that 
conscience from its slumbers. 

Frantz was writing, but put down his 
pen, and spoke to Maurice in his usual 
pleasant tone. 

"I see you are advertising for your 
cousins,'' said Frantz, after they had dis- 
cussed the last news from Mexico. "Do 
you hear any thing of them yet 1" 

" No ; not a word.'' 

•' That is very strange indeed." 

Maurice sat down at the table he had 
formerly occupied, and tried to read ; but 
all endeavours to concentrate his thoughts 
on the paper before him were in vain. He 
was too deeply engaged with his own affairs 
to heed those of others. 
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"Maurice," said Frantz, "you don't 
seem yourself at all lately. Ever since 
you have been in town, IVe noticed that 
you are in a very desponding mood. What 
is wrong with you ? Are you in what some 
people call ' love' V 

" Yes.'' 

" And the fair one, I suppose, proves 
unkind 1" 

" No ; that would not trouble me long, 
for I have pride that would soon conquer 
my love, and make me pity the one who 
would reject me." 

" Then why are you so down-hearted 
over it V 

" Because the girl has relatives who 
think themselves far above me. The very 
idea of her marrying a poor, friendless 
vagabond Uke me would drive them dis- 
tracted." 
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"I suppose the girl's people are 
wealthy V 

" Yes, and move in good society/' 

"But she herself has no objection to 
you 1 — she loves you V^ 

" Yes/' 

" Then why don't you run away with 
herl I thought, Maurice, you had a 
braver heart. You don't deserve her if 
you don't take her/' 

" Shall I take her from a good home 
to one of poverty 1 She has relatives 
and friends — shall I make them her ene- 
mies ?" 

" Nonsense ! they will make it up with 
her and you before the honeymoon is over, 
and give you a start in the world with 
money/' 

" I think not. They have great family 
pride/' 
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" That will make them the more willing 
to do something for the husband of the 
girl. Run away with her and marry her, 
and you will be all right. You are young, 
good-looking, rather intelligent, and have 
excellent habits, — ^you are every thing a 
father should desire for a son-in-law. Run 
away with her." 

"But I could only support her in po- 
verty." 

" But you will get money if her people 
are wealthy. I am so positive of that, that 
I will lend what you may now require, and 
you need not pay me until you handle some 
of the money you will get with her. If 
you have a chance to make a fortune, and 
of making yourself happy at the same time, 
go and take it, and don't sit moping here." 

" But would that be acting honestly 1" 

" Acting honestly 1 of course it would ; 
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and you will be acting dishonestly to your- 
self and the girl if you don't take my ad- 
vice/' 

" ni think of it," said Maurice ; and he 
bade Mr. Frantz " good day/' 

" Little does Frantz know that the girl 
I love is his sister," thought Maurice as he 
gained the street ; '' and how suddenly his 
ideas would have changed as to what was 
right, had he heard the conversation that took 
place this morning between 'Lou' and myself. 
His pride and selfishness do not permit him 
to see any harm in my gaining the affections 
of some wealthy merchant's daughter, and 
taking her from her home ; but how shocked 
he would be at the idea of my running away 
with his sister ! He deserves to be taught 
a lesson, but that lesson I must not give. 
My pride will not allow me to humble 
his/' 
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Maurice returned to the National Hotel, 
in Courtlandt Street, where he and William 
were staying. He retired to his room, and 
sat down to reflect. 

As he thought of " Lou" — of her won- 
derful loveliness, of the peculiar charm in 
her conversation, and of her love for him 
— he was certain that he could never be 
happy without her. 

Then came the full reaUsation of the 
magnitude of the obstacles to be removed 
before he could take her with the consent 
of her brother and other relatives. 

Hope nearly died within his soul. The 
chances of his ever gaining " Lou" without 
following the advice of her brother were 
a thousand to one against him. 

Long and strong was the struggle be- 
tween conflicting desires, but pride again 
triumphed. 
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If he were worthy of " Lou," and she of 
his great love, she was worthy of being 
honourably won, and not stolen. 

" Ah, Herman Frantz," thought he ; 
"you have much family pride, of which 
you are even vain ; but proud as you are, 
high as you think yourself in the scale of 
humanity, and low as j'ou may think I am, 
my pride is more noble than yours." 

There was more truth in these words 
than Maurice knew of at the time. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

AN ADVERTISEMENT ANSWERED. 

In the afternoou of the day on which Mau- 
rice had received the advice from Frantz, 
he was conversing with William in the 
reading-room of the hotel, when a waiter 
came to them with the intelligence that a 
man was inquiring for them at the office. 

" About the advertisement, I hope," ex- 
claimed William. " Show the man in/' he 
added, addressing the waiter, who retired, 
and soon after returned, followed by a well- 
dressed, thin, pale, melancholy- looking 
youth, such as is too often seen in large 
cities. 
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" Which of you two gentlemen is Mr. 
Lawlor V asked the young man, speaking 
in a voice resembling that of an old 
woman. 

" That is my name," answered William, 
somewhat excited by the anticipation of 
hearmg from his sisters. 

"Then I wish to speak to you for a 
minute or two on business." 

"Is that business concerning an ad- 
vertisement you have seen in the papers V* 
asked WilUam. 

After a Kttle hesitation, the young man 
answered " Yes.^* 

"Then there is no objection to your 
making your communication in the presence 
of my friend,'^ said WilHam ; " for we are 
working together. We are a brace in the 
hunt/' 

The man did not seem quite satisfied 
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with this arrangement ; but, evidently un- 
able to make another, he drew up a chair, 
and sat down near them. 

" I see by the advertisement that you 
wish to find Mary and Catharine Lawlor," 
said he, " and that you will suitably reward 
any one who will inform you where they 
are to be found.'^ 

"You are quite right," said Maurice. 
" Go on.'' 

" Well, I don't want money, because I 
am well off, — I might say, exceedingly 
well off; but for the information I shall 
want something. I shall sell it, and make 
as good a bargain as I can. I have had 
much trouble — ^yes, exceeding much trou- 
ble — in gaining this information, and I in- 
tend to profit by it." 

"Very well," said William, who was 
becoming impatient ; " let us know what 
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you can tell us, and then state your 
terms/' 

" The nature of my business wants a 
Kttle introduction^ although I intend to be 
exceedingly brief, considering its import- 
ance. In the first place, I must convince 
you that I know something about the yoimg 
ladies you wish to find. They told me 
that they had a brother WilUam, and that 
when last they heard of him, he was work- 
ing in a saddle- and harness-shop at No. — 
Ninth Street. Is that right ?" 

" Yes." 

" You must know that I was acquainted 
with the young ladies. In fact, we lived 
in the same boarding-house for a while ; 
and the truth is, I became quite struck with 
the exceedingly beautiful appearance of the 
youngest girl, Kitty.'' 

" That will do," exclaimed William, be- 
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coming more impatient and excited. " We 
don't want to hear any thing about that, 
but where the girls can be found. Will 
you tell us that T 

" Yes ; on conditions. I can tell you 
where Kitty is Uving. She is kept se- 
cluded, and I have no opportunity of see- 
ing her. I do not ask you to use any 
influence over her mind on my behalf ; but 
if I tell you where she is, you must pro- 
mise to give me an opportunity of speaking 
to her. I want her for a wife, and will 
only take a refusal from her own lips. 
She invited me to call on her once ; but 
circumstances prevented our meeting, and 
changed the place of her abode. I found 
her again after a great amount — ^yes, an 
exceedingly great amount — of trouble ; but 
whenever I have called at the place, I have 
always been refused admittance. I don't 
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believe the fault is hers ; I believe she 
would see me if allowed to do so. She is 
a prisoner, and never goes out alone.^^ 

"Who keeps her a prisoner?" asked 
Maurice. 

" I have been watching affairs now for 
the last two months, and learning all I 
could; but your question is diflScult, ex- 
ceedingly difficult, to answer ; the people 
in the house keep her a prisoner, I sup- 
pose, for she is never seen unless some 
one of them is with her ; but the man 
who calls every day to see her is named 
Henry Mann. I learnt that in an exceed- 
ingly ingenious manner/^ 

Maurice and William stared at each 
other with an expression that the young 
man, whom the reader has probably already 
recognised as Peter Perkins, could not un- 
derstand. 
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" In whatever manner the girl may be 
living now," continued Mr. Perkins, " I am 
willing to make her my wife, and forget 
and forgive all." 

William slowly rose from his chair, and 
Maurice, well acquainted with his ways 
and appearance when under excitement, 
could foretell an approaching storm. 

"William, sit down/^ exclaimed Mau- 
rice, in a low and impressive tone. " Leave 
this man to me." 

William obeyed. 

" Now, young man," said Maurice, ad- 
dressing Peter, " can you tell me any thing 
about the eldest girl, Mary ?" 

" I don't know where she is living," 
answered Peter ; " but I can tell you who 
does know, and that is Mr. Herman Frantz, 
a lawyer in Broadway ; however, he will not 
be so exceedingly foolish as to tell you/' 
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Maurice and William again exchanged 
glances. 

" Now tell me where the youngest girl 
Catharine is living/^ said Maurice. 

" But Mr. Lawlor has not yet promised 
what I require as a consideration for the 
information." 

" No, and he will not. Had you come 
to us in a straightforward and manly way, 
giving us the information we required, and 
trusting to our sense of right for granting 
what you wish, we could not have well 
refused you ; but you are a fidr sample of 
the youths brought up in this wonderful 
city. You have overreached yourself by 
low cunning and distrust of others. You — " 

"Then I may as well go," said Mr. 
Perkins, rising from his chair. 

"No, you don't," exclaimed Maurice, 
springing up and placing his hand on 
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Peter's shoulder. "Tell me where Catha- 
rine Lawlor is living, if you know, or I'll 
strangle you where you stand. If you 
cannot act like a man willingly, I'll compel 

you to do so." 

When Peter Perkins came to the Na- 
tional Hotel to see William, he only expected 
to see one person, and that a simple jour- 
neyman-saddler from the country. He 
had a very contemptible opinion of young 
men from the country ; and thinking him- 
self to be, as he would say, '' exceedingly 
clever," having been brought up in "the 
smartest city in the world," he anticipated 
no trouble in making William agree to any 
terms he should ask. 

When brought before two fine-looking, 
inteUigent young men like Maurice and 
WilUam, Mr. Perkins was a little discon- 
certed; but having gone too far to turn 
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back, his immense self-conceit enabled him 
to maintain the conversation we have 
given. 

The only means Peter ever used in 
contending with others was low cunning ; 
and to the demand of Maurice for the ad- 
dress of Kitty, he answered, " You will 
find her at Mrs. Wharton's, No. — Sulli- 
van Street." 

He was then allowed to depart, which 
he hastily did ; while Maurice had some 
trouble in preventing William from follow- 
ing him into the street, and giving him 
something that would assist him in re- 
membering the visit. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



ON THE TRACK. 



Immediately after the departure of Peter, 
Maurice and William went out, and, enter- 
ing a hackney-coach, drove to Sullivan 
Street. Neither spoke during the drive. 
There was a vague fear in the mind of each 
that kept them both silent. 

When, they reached No. — , Maurice 
rang the bell and asked for Mrs. Wharton. 

The girl showed them into the parlour, 
where they found the two girls Ann and 
Fan, whom we have already mentioned in 
this narrative. 

" Will you sit down V said Fan. " The 
old woman will be here in a minute.'' 
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"How many times more must I tell 
you not to call her the old woman before 
strangers 1" said Ann, addressing her com- 
panion. "She will hear you some time, 
and there will be a quarrel/* 

" Come out ! Let us go," exclaimed 
Maurice. "We have been sold. She is 
not here." 

At that instant the parlour-door opened, 
and Mrs. Wharton stood before them. 
They could not well retreat without stating 
their business ; and WiUiam asked, " Is there 
a young woman living here named Catha- 
• rine Lawlor T 

" Catharine Lawlor ! Catharine Law- 
lor 1" said Mrs. Wharton. "Mary and 
Kitty Lawlor ! No ; there is no such 
person here now ; but a few months ago 
there was a girl of that name living here 
with her sister Mary.*^ I have very good 
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reason for remembering them, for they 
ran away in my debt for board and lodg- 

"William/' exclaimed Maurice, "do 
you believe the Mary and Kitty she means 
are ours V 

William did not answer ; but Mrs. 
Wharton, on hearing the name of WiUiam, 
exclaimed, " If you are acquainted with 
them, I can soon prove whether they are 
those you want. The two hussies who 
cheated me, pretended they were from the 
country, and in search of a brother William 
Lawlor, who once worked in a saddler's * 
shop at No. — Ninth Street." 

" Heavens !" exclaimed Maurice, in 
a tone expressing agony ; " they are the 
same." 

These words, or the manner in which 
they were spoken, caused Ann and Fan to 



I 
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go oflF into a loud fit of laughter, in which 
they were stopped by Mrs. Wharton, who 
with an oath commanded them to be silent. 

'* Did you ever hear of them after they 
left here ?" asked William, apparently but 
little excited by what he had heard. 

" Yes ; I afterwards heard that they 
went from here to La Fayette House, in 

Street, and were turned out of the 

house by the landlord on the same day. 
He had more sense than I had.'^ 

" Is that the last you heard of them V^ 
asked William. 

" Yes ; but I'll tell you who could pro- 
bably tell you something about the eldest 
girl if he liked, and that is a lawyer named 
Frantz, who has an office in Broadway. 
He was very sweet on her while she was 
here." 

'^ Frantz again ! what does that mean 1" 
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exclaimed Maurice, in a tone that showed 

he was not expecting an answer to the 

question. 

" Now, gentlemen," said Mrs. Wharton, 

" having given you all the information I can, 
will you please to answer me a question or 
two ? Who sent you here to ask for those 
girls r 

" We do not know his name," answered 
WiUiam ; " but he was a thin, speckled, 
miserable-looking object, who could not 
speak without saying ' exceedingly/ " 

" Peter ! Peter !" shouted Ann and Fan, 
again screaming with laughter. 

Maurice and WilUam hastily left the 
house, and walked up the street in silence. 
Not a word was said as to where they 
should go, yet each seemed to understand 
the other, and to have the same purpose 
in view. 
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Their walk was continued from one 
street to another, until they reached La 
Fayette House, which they entered, and 
William asked for the landlord. 

The proprietor was out, and conse- 
quently could not be seen. 

" Have you been in your present situa- 
tion six or seven months T asked William 
of the clerk. 

" Yes ; longer than that. What do you 
wish to know T 

" Do you remember, about six months 
ago, two young girls being turned out of 
the house by the landlord on the same day 
they came into it T 

"Yes, I remember the circimistance 
welU^ 

" Are you willing to tell for what rea- 
son they were turned out T 

"Yes, certainly. I beUeve it was for 
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throwing pieces of paper, containing writ- 
ing, over the balcony to gentlemen pass- 
ing by." 

" Is it possible for you to let me know 
the names of those two girls V 

" Yes ; I can tell by referring to my 
books, if you are very anxious to know." 

" Yes, I am very anxious ; for it is of 
the utmost importance to me/' 

The clerk took down a book, and after 
turning over its leaves for a minute, said, 
"Mary and Catharine Lawlor, room No. 16, 
second floor/' 

" Thank you,'' exclaimed William ; and 
he hurried out, followed by Maurice. 

They walked home to the National 
Hotel without saying any thing to each 
other, although WilKam fancied that two 
or three times he heard his companion 
muttering the name of Herman Frantz. 
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On reaching the public-house, although 
it was yet early, they retired for the night. 
As they were about to part, previous to 
entering their rooms, William exclaimed, 
" Maurice, do you believe that — that the 
girls—" 

" No,'^ answered Maurice ; " there is 
some cruel mistake — there must be. Don't 
you think so V^ 

William made no answer to. this ques- 
tion ; but, turning towards his room, said, 
" Be down in the morning by nine o'clock." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

LIGHT. 

On meeting in the morning, Maurice asked 

• 

William what he was intending to do. 

"Nothing more towards finding the 
girls," answered William. "I have been 
thinking over the business all night, and 
am now going to let my mind be at rest. 
They have a duty to perform as well as 
we, and they are certainly neglecting it. 
We don't know how to find them ; but if 
they were anxious to see us on our return, 
they would keep Squire Aldridge and Her- 
man Frantz informed of where they are ; 
but they don't do so. They don't wish to 
see us. This is stronger evidence against 
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them than any thing we heard or saw last 
night. They can find me if they wish. 
Let them do so, and explain every thing 
in a satisfactory manner. They will then 
find me anxious and willing to fulfil 
towards them the duty of a brother ; but I 
shall look for them no more. Next week 
I shall return to the West, and make a 
home. This afternoon I start for the coun- 
try to see Norah." 

" But, William, do you believe there is 
any thing wrong about Mary and Kitty V 

" Why don^t they keep the Squire and 
Frantz informed of where they are, if they 
ever wish to see us again V 

" That question I can't answer ; but I 
shall still try to find them.^' 

" Please yourself about that ; but until 
they take a little trouble to find me, I am 
no longer their brother." 
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" I am going out for a little while," 
said Maurice. "Will you be in when I 
come back V 

" Yes, if you return before two o'clock. 
I shall not leave the city till then/' 

Maurice went out, and turned towards 
Broadway. " I have been told by two diflfer- 
ent people/' thought he, " that Herman Frantz 
might tell me where I could find Mary. 
Why should his name be mentioned with 
hers? There is something that needs 
explaining. Of course Frantz does not 
know where Mary is, or he would have told 
us ; but I will tell him what I have heard, 
and hear what he says about it." 

The hour was early — Frantz might not 
be in — and he sauntered leisurely along 
the street, taking more than half an hour 
longer than necessary to reach the oflBice. 

Just as he arrived in front of it, a 
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young lady threw herself into his arms, 
and commenced sobbing, " Maurice ! Mau- 
rice !" 

Pushing her back so as to look at her 
features, he saw that it was Kitty. 

Not hking a scene in the street, Mau- 
rice led her into a confectioner's shop 
near, and ordered " ice-cream and straw- 
berries for two.'* Kitty asked a hundred 
questions in succession, without giving 
him an opportunity of answering one of 
them. 

She then began asking them over again, 
but occasionally diversifying her words 
with a little information. 

" When did you come back ?" she 
asked. " I have just been in to see Mr. 
Frantz, to learn if I could hear any thing 
of Mary, William, or you. Where is Wil- 
liam r 
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" He is here in New York, and well/' 
answered Maurice, who saw that Kitty did 
take enough interest in her brother to 
pause for an answer on the second or third 
time of asking about him. 

" I met you just where I also found 
Mr. Husted,'* continued Kitty ; " is not 
that strange ? When shall I see William 1 
We must get together, and the three of us 
must try to find Mary. There is some- 
thing strange about her. Why have you 
and William kept away fi'om us so 

long r 

" Kitty,*' exclaimed Maurice, " will you 
keep quiet for a moment, and only speak 
in answering me two or three questions V 

" Yes, Maurice." 

" You say that you have just been in to 
see Mr. Frantz. Did you see him ?' 

« Yes." 
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" And did he not tell you that William 
and I had got back ?" 

" No ; he does not know that you have 
returned." 

An expression showing much mental 
pain then came over the features of Mau- 
rice, and for a minute he was silent 

Kitty kept talking, but he seemed not 
to heed her presence. 

Suddenly he turned towards her, and 
asked, " Kitty, where are you living V 

" Up in Avenue. There is not a 

better home in the world than I have got. 
Mr. Hustedhas been a father tome, Maurice.'' 

" Did he provide you with the home in 
which you are now living V^ 

" Yes." 

" FU go with you there ; but I wish to 
see Mr. Frantz for one minute. Wait here 
until my return.'* 
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The next minute Maurice was in the 
presence of Mr. Frantz. As he feared 
would be the case, the lawyer said nothing 
about his cousin Kitty having just leit the 
office, but his conversation was on the 
weather and the Mexican war. 

" I have only run in to tell you that I 
am going to take the advice you gave me 
yesterday," said Maurice. 

" All right, my friend," replied Frantz ; 
" I wish you success, and beheve you will 
have it." 

Maurice left the office and reached the 
street, where he paused for a moment be- 
fore returning to Kitty. 

He had just suffered one of the most 
violent struggles between rage and reason 
that he had ever experienced. 

Reason had conquered ; but he re- 
quired a moment's time to recover from 
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the struggle. The desu^e to punish Frantz 
for his treachery had been conquered by 
that of saving his cousin Mary ; but so 
violent had been the contest, that his mind 
was nearly upset in the commotion. 

Leaving the refreshments untouched, 
Maurice and Kitty left the shop, took a 
hackney-coach, and were driven to her 
home, where Kitty introduced Maurice to 
Mrs. and Miss Dale as her long-lost cousin. 

" Now, Kitty,'' said he, when they were 
alone, "tell me all you and Mary have 
been doing since you have been in the city, 
and do not keep me over the recital longer 
than you can avoid." 

Kitty obeyed; but for the last five 
weeks she could give no account of Mary, 
who had suddenly and mysteriously dis- 
appeared. 

"I have often been to Mr. Frantz," said 
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she, "with the hope that he had heard 
something of her ; and, Maurice, I have 
had the suspicion that he knows where she 
is, and will not tell me/' 

" But, Kitty, why have you not written 
to Squire Aldridge, and let him know 
where you are living, so that William and 
I should know where to find you V 

" Because I knew that you would call 
on Mr. Frantz as soon as you arrived, and 
I thought I should be sure of seeing you 
a few minutes after." 

"We have been back some time, and 
have tried hard to find you. We have 
often been in to see Mr. Frantz, and he , 
knew that we were advertising for you in 
the city papers. When I left you alone 
in the confectioner's shop, a few minutes 
ago, I called in to see him, and he said 
nothing about you." 
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Kitty must have been greatly aston- 
ished at this intelligence ; for she did not 
speak for some time, and when her thoughts 
found utterance, Maurice heard only the 
murmur of " Mary ! Mary 1" 

"I must leave you now, Kitty,^^ said 
Maurice ; " and you will not see me again 
before to-morrow evening." 

This roused Kitty from the stupor 
which seemed to have come over her. 
" What ! not till then T she exclaimed. 
" Why not come to-night, and bring Wil- 
ham r 

" William must not see you until Mary 
is found and saved. Should he know of 
the perfidy of Frantz, he would rush to 
that man's office, and there would be an 
end of my plans, Mary^s fiiture happiness, 
and of Mr. Frantz. Nothing would re- 
strain him, and the violence of his rage 
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would ruin us all. William must not see 
you at present : I will send him into the 
country, and to New Orleans again if ne- 
cessary — any where to keep him out of the 
way until all is settled ; for a madman 
would spoil all. Be patient, Kitty, and rest 
content with my assurance that William is 
well, that Mary will soon be found, and all 
will be right." 

They then parted, and Maurice re- 
turned to the hotel, where he found Wil- 
liam sitting in the same chair in which 
he had left him three hours before. 
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PREPARATIONS. 

" William," said Maurice, on his return, 
"I want two hundred dollars before you 
leave for the country, if you are gomg 
to-day." 

" Yes, I shall start in an hour ; so I am 
far more sure of gomg than you are of 
getting two hundred dollars/' 

" No, you are not. I know you have 
the money to spare, and I will have it be- 
fore you leave." 

" What do you want with it 1 Two 
hundred dollars is a large sum to you and 
me. 
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" I am going to squander it away,'* re- 
plied Maurice ; " I am going to have a 
spree while you are gone/' 

" Oh 1 if that is the case, I suppose you 
must have it. Til write a check for the 
money." 

While William was writing the check, 
Maurice took a piece of a newspaper from 
his pocket-book. 

When the check was signed Maurice 
received it, and handed his compam'on the 
paper he had taken from his pocket. 

" Read that advertisement," said he ; 
" I cut it from a newspaper just before 
leaving New Orleans to come here." 

" Well, here is news !" exclaimed Wil- 
liam, after his eyes had glanced over the 
paper. " Old Adams the ' Bouncer' is 
dead ; but what can the lawyer want with 
mer 
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"Before coming awaj, I called at the 
office to inquire/' answered Maurice ; " and 
he told me that Adams had left you two 
thousand dollars, and that the money is in 
a bank waiting for you." 

"Well, that is strange! The last I 
saw of Adams he was sprawling on the 
floor, where I knocked him down." 

" I understand it was for knocking him 
down that he left you the money." 

" He was a queer old fellow, and not a 
bad man either, although he did get me 
angry by insulting me in a very unfeeling 
manner. Poor old man! Tm sorry for 
what I did now.*^ 

" What ! sorry you have earned two 
thousand dollars T 

William made no reply, but asked : 

" Why did you not tell me of this be- 
fore r 
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" Because you have had other business 
to attend to. You want something to do 
now, and I giro it to you/^ 

" You are right. Ill go down and see 
Norah for two or three days, and then T\\ 
go to New Orleans. Will you go into the 
country with me ?" 

" No ; I told you that I am going on 
a spree." 

"I suppose you are going to make 
great eflforts to find the girls ? If I thought, 
Maurice, that my sisters had willingly stayed 
in the house with those vile wretches we 
saw last night until they had run up a 
heavy bill, I should ring their necks if ever 
I saw them again." 

" Do not have any suspicion, William, 
that the girls have done wrong. You are 
the last one who should." 

" Why do they not take the least trouble 
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to let us know where to find them ? They 
must know or hope that we should return 
some time." 

" Some one may be deceiving them, and 
withholding their letters. We know not 
what circumstances influence their actions." 

" Heaven help that some one," ex- 
claimed William, " if there are any unfair 
means taken to injure them, and I get my 
hands on the evil-doer ! I act honourably 
towards all men, and no one shall injure 
me or mine with impunity." 

In not letting WiUiam know, for the 
present, of the perfidy of Frantz, Maurice 
was guided by an intimate knowledge of 
his cousin from his earUest recollection. 
He knew that the impetuous anger of 
WiUiam, which would listen to no reason, 
would immediately lead to the overthrow 
of a plan he had formed for securing 
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not only his own happiness, but that of his 
cousin Mary. 

William was allowed to depart for the 
country none the wiser for the knowledge 
Maurice had gained that day. Some may 
think that the brother, after what h^ had 
heard from Mr. Perkins and Mrs. Whar- 
ton, acted in a strange manner in thus 
leaving his sisters to their fate. Perhaps 
he did; but in one way William Lawlor 
was a coward. He was afraid of hear- 
ing further confirmation of the suspicions 
already excited regarding the conduct of 
his sisters. 

Immediately after William^s departure, 
Maurice went to a telegraph-office, and de- 
spatched the following message : 

" National Hotel, Courtlandt Street, 
" New York, June 9, 18—. . 

^ "Sir, — Immediately on the receipt of 
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this, start for this city, with ymir wife. I 
shall engage rooms for you at Astor House, 
and shall expect to find you in them to- 
morrow evening. Do not disappoint me. 

" Respectfully yours, 

" Maurice Londrighan. 

" John Aldridoe, 

" L , N. Y." 

This business completed, Maurice went 
to the bank, and drew the money on the 
check he had received from William. He 
then went to Astor House, and engaged 
a suite of rooms, such as he wished his 
old friend the Squire and his wife to oc- 
cupy on their arrival in the city. When 
these arrangements were completed, he 
returned to Courtlandt Street, to seek the 
repose of which he was so much in need. 

For the last twenty-four hours his mind 
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had been in a state of the strongest excite- 
ment. The story of Peter Perkins — the 
visit to Mrs. Wharton's and La Fayette 
House, with the thoughts attending those 
events — ^the meeting with Kitty — the du- 
phcity of Frantz, and fears for Mary — had 
kept his soul in a wild, tumultuous agita- 
tion, that now subsided into hope for the 
future, and reveries, the theme of which 
was " Lou." 



/ 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

" WHERE IS 'LOU' V 

There was a great commotion one evening 
amongst the members of a family occupy- 
ing a noble-looking residence in the Fifth 
Avenue. A visitor to that house, a Miss 
Louisa Frantz, niece of its proprietor and 
head of the family, was not to be found. 

She had gone out in the morning for 
a walk, and, after returning, had despatched 
a servant-girl to a milliner's shop with a 
bandbox and a note. After this, Miss 
Frantz had remained in her room till called 
down for dinner at five o'clock. After 
leaving the dining-room, she was seen in 
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the house no more. She had mysteriously 
disappeared. 

A messenger was sent for Herman 
Frantz, who arrived in great haste and 
consternation. The house was thoroughly 
searched two or three times over, from 
the garret to the cellar ; and one of the 
servants afterwards declared that she saw 
her mistress searching a reticule, to see if 
she could not find the missing damsel in 
it. Messengers were sent to every house 
in the city where there was the remotest 
possibility of the young lady having gone ; 
the servant returning from the milliner's 
shop, where she had left the bandbox 
a few hours before, stated that the box 
had been delivered to another girl, bear- 
ing a note from Miss Frantz, requesting 
the milliner to deliver the box to the 
bearer. 
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It was evident that Miss Frantz had 
eloped ; but why, and where to, none of the 
excited members of the family from which 
she had fled, could tell. 

The night passed, morning dawned, 
and midday came, without any intelligence 
from the missing one, although the eflForts 
to find her had advertised her elopement 
to every acquaintance of the family in the 
city. 

On the evening his sister disappeared, 
Herman Frantz sent a telegram to an ac- 
quaintance residing at the nearest tele- 
graph-station to the village where his mo- 
ther was living. He thought that possibly 
his sister, through some whim, might have 
started for home without communicating 
her intention of doing so. The result of 
this message was to bring Mrs. Frantz to 
the city, where she arrived soon after noon 
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on the day after the girl had fled. Louisa 
had not returned home. 

In the afternoon a letter was received 
from Miss Frantz, addressed to her aunt, 
from whose care she had deserted. It con- 
tained but a few words, informing them that 
she had left her friends for the sake of a 
man she loved ; and that the reason of her 
leaving in the manner she had done was 
the certainty that her brother and other 
relatives would never have given their con- 
sent to her union with the man of her 
choice. 

There was but Uttle consolation for the 
afflicted family in the intelligence given 
them by this letter. Louisa had probably 
eloped with an adventurer — a vagabond, 
with whom they could never claim any ac- 
quaintance. 

This misfortune could not be concealed 
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from their friends, who were already send- 
ing messengers with anxious inquiries for 
news of the lost one. 

Eternal shame and degradation seemed 
suddenly to have fallen upon the proud 
family bearing the name of Frantz. 

Herman Frantz was in a state of ftirious 
excitement, and swore to miu'der the base 
villain who had thus brought shame and 
dishonour to him and his. Every means 
should be taken to learn where his sister 
and the man who had stolen her away 
were concealed from his wrath. They 
should be hunted up, and the man should 
no longer live to bring shame on the family 
he had robbed. 

The next morning Frantz called for a 
few minutes at his office in Broadway. He 
was busily engaged that day in instituting 
the search which was now the sole object of , 
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his thoughts ; and he only stepped into the 
oflBce to write a letter. 

While engaged at this, he was disturbed 
by the entrance of a stranger. 

** I can't attend to any business in the 
oflSce to-day/' said Frantz. "I am en- 
gaged elsewhere, and have not a moment 
to lose/' 

" My business is of importance," said 
the visitor ; « and it concerns yourself." 

Frantz looked up, and saw before him 
a man about sixty years of age. He was 
well but not fashionably dressed ; and his 
features wore a calm, earnest, honest, intel- 
ligent appearance, to which Frantz could 
but yield some respect, and he invited the 
man to take a seat. 

" I have called," said the old gentle- 
man, "to have a Uttle conversation with 
you about your sister and the man in whose 
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care she has placed her future fate for good 
or evil/' 

"I am listening with the greatest at- 
tention," said Frantz, as he saw that his 
visitor had paused, apparently for the pur- 
pose of learning whether his communica- 
tion were desired or not. 

" The man who has taken Miss Frantz 
from the care and protection of her rela- 
tives is not unknown to you. His name is 
Maurice Londrighan r 

" Maurice Londrighan ! " exclaimed 
Frantz, jumping from his chair. " The 
base, ungrateful wretch ! The insidious 
viper ! Did he think to wrong me thus and 
live 1 Where is he V^ 

" I wish to converse in a rational man- 
ner, or not at all," said the old gentleman, 
in his calm and dignified way. " It ill bo- 
comes you to rail in that manner about our 
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friend Maurice, who has only followed the 
advice you gave him/' 

This was neariy a knock-down blow ; 
but Frantz rallied under it, and exclaimed, 
"But he kuew I did not intend advising 
him to rob me of my sister. He has been 
calling in this office daily, pretending to be 
my friend, and was all the while scheming 
to destroy the happiness of my family." 

" How has Maurice destroyed the hap- 
piness of your family V 

" By stealing my sister, who should 
marry some one occupying a position equal 
to her own/' 

"But you told Maurice that he was 
woiihy of any girl in the world.'' 

" But his deceit and treachery towards 
me prove that I was mistaken." 

"Who first commenced the game of 
deceit and treachery 1 Who knew where 
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Mary and Catharine Lawlor were to be 
found, and denied all knowledge of them to 
one to whom he professed to be a friend, 
yet knew that friend was anxious to find 
them? Who told Catharine Lawlor, two 
days ago, that he knew nothing of her bro- 
ther, sister, or cousin ? Maurice met that 
girl coming from your door ; and, a few 
minutes after, he entered your oflBce, for 
the purpose of giving you one more chance 
of doing as you would wish others to do by 
you, but you did not ; and he then told 
you that your advice should be followed. 
Young man, do not accuse others of deceit 
and treachery." 

For some time Herman Frantz re- 
mained silent. He was completely beaten 
in his attempt to cast any blame on Mau- 
rice; and he had the sense to know it, 
and, by silence, acknowledge his defeat. 
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The visitor, having finished his business, 
seemed waiting for the other to express some 
opinion regarding it. 

"Who are jonV' abruptly asked Mr. 
Frantz, awakening from a long reverie. 

" My name is John Aldridge/' answered 
the old gentleman ; " and my regard for 
Maurice is little less than that of a fitther 
for a son." 

" I suppose that Maurice and my sister 
are married V^ said Frantz. 

" No, they are not." 

"What! not married yet? Does he 
intend to marry her 1 He must — he shall 
marry ! She has eloped with him ; and 
that fact will be known to every acquaint- 
ance of the family. He must marry her ; 
and we must make the most of him we 



can.'' 



" You were quite right when you told 
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Maurice that the resentment of the girls 
relatives would not last ; but I do not think 
Maurice will marry your sister until Mary 
Lawlor becomes Mrs. Herman Frantz !'' 

The young lawyer did not hesitate at 
yielding gracefully. He had been defeated ; 
and would not haggle over the terms of 
his surrender, providing the honour of his 
sister were secured. 

"Every thing shall be as you wish/' 
he exclaimed. "Mary shall become my 
wife to-morrow!" 

Mr. Aldridge then left, after arrange- 
ments had been made between them for 
meetmg the next morning. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 



CONCLUSION. 



On the morning of the day after his inter- 
view with the country magistrate, Herman 
Frantz, accompanied by Mary Lawlor, was 
shown to the apartments occupied by Mr. 
Aldridge in Astor House. Here he met 
with his sister, who had been placed by 
Maurice in the care of Mrs. Aldridge on 
the evening the young lady had left the 
protection of her aunt. 

There was a sense of delicacy, and an 
intention of acting in a proper manner, 
with the view of compelling others to do 
the same, so plainly exhibited in the way 
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Maurice had carried out his plans, that the 
respect Mr. Frantz had long entertained 
for him was greatly increased ; and that 
respect was also strengthened by the ap- 
pearance of Mr. and Mrs. Aldridge, under 
whose control Maurice, since childhood, had 
been most of his life. 

That was a happy day for Mary. She 
met with her long-lost cousin, and learned 
that her brother William had returned, 
and was well. She also again met her 
sister Kitty, whom she had for several 
weeks been anxious to see. Kitty had been 
brought to the hotel by Maurice, in order 
that she might be present at the happy 
event of her sister's marriage. 

But the joy of meeting her friends was 
not the only cause of Mary's happiness ; for 
on that day the most fervent wish of her 
soul was gratified. She was made Mrs. 
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Herman Frantz ; and on the same day 
Louisa was miited to Mamice Londrighan. 

When Maurice was presented to Mrs. 
Frantz, that eccentric lady was well pleased 
with the appearance of her son-in-law. He 
was probably the realisation of some hero 
in one of her favourite novels ; and she 
congratulated the happy " Lou^' on the 
good taste and fortune that had enabled 
her to secure for a husband one whom she 
declared to be, in appearance, "one in a 
thousand." 

Maurice, William, Mary, and Kitty, did 
meet again, but only on two or three occa- 
sions. Their last meeting was at the house 
of Captain Woods, in the little village in 
Duchess County. It was after the return 
of William from New Orleans, and on the 
day he was married to Norah. 

At the time we write they are expect- 
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ing to meet again soon ; for William and 
his wife have written, that they are about 
to leave their far-away home in the West, to 
visit for a while their relatives and acquaint- 
ances in the State of New York. When 
Maurice and Norah meet, their mother's 
letter will again be read. 

The home of Maurice Londrighan is in 
DuchesB County. He is a gentleman-farmer, 
living on the Frantz estate ; yet he has 
some wealth of his own — the village-allot- 
ments left him by his parents having greatly 
increased in value. His interest in them is 
still superintended by Squire Aldridge. 

Herman Frantz has never had cause to 
regret that circumstances compelled him to 
do justice to the fond, confiding Mary Law- 
lor, by making her his wife. Neither has 
Mrs. Frantz, who now divides her time with 
the family of her son in the city and that 
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of her happy daughter " Lou" in her old 
country home. 

Kitty Lawlor is now the happy wife of 
Henry Mann, the nephew of Miss Palmer, 
who died about a year after her introduc- 
tion to the reader. 

Some incredulous reader may think 
there is something a little unreasonable in 
the narrative we ask them to believe. They 
may understand how one of the two sisters, 
who reached New York poor and unpro- 
tected, became so well married. She had 
the aid of her cousin, who was favoiu*ed by 
circumstances. But how about Kitty ? We 
must explain. Kitty had beauty and vir- 
tue, and she had the good fortune to meet 
with a man who could admire one and re- 
spect the other. 

Mr. Husted has returned from England^ 
and is living happily with his wife, who 
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is greatly improved by the lesson he gave 
in removing himself for a while from the 
influence of her peculiar kindness. She is 
less firm now ; and Mrs. Goodwin, her mo- 
ther, being no longer in existence, Mr. 
Husted has no trouble in controlling her. 
They are under bonds now to Uve happily 
together. Those bonds are two fine chil- 
dren — ^a boy and a girl. 

Some time ago Mrs. Wharton had the 
misfortune to incur the displeasure of two 
or three young men belonging to a society 
in New York known as that of the " Dead 
Rabbits." These "game" youths went to 
her house one night with a mob of their 
companions, and tried to " throw the house 
out of the windows." 

We are happy to state that since then 
Mrs. Wharton has been lost to our know- 
ledge; and that since his interview with 
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Maurice and William, Mr. Peter Perkins 
has been so " exceeding!/' kind as to dis- 
play his genius in fields where we have 
not met. 

The story of the orphan cousins is told. 



THE END. 
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